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COLLIE R’S FOR 


. A. is the 
Pathfinder 


Prince Albert is the grand old 
joy scout. Every day it finds a 
hundred or so poor tongue-sore 
pipe smokers, “lost in the 
woods,” smoking peppergrass 
and smartweed. And P. A. 
gently leads them straight to the 
cool-smoke path that the feet of 
hundreds of thousands of jimmy 
pipers have beaten into a fine, 
smooth trail. 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
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Apt o 


is perpetually on the warpath 
against the tongue broilers. It 
has taken scalps enough to paper 
awigwam. Why? Because IP. A. 
can’t bite the tongue 

or parch the throat. 

The bite is taken 

out bya patented 

process. 


You can buy P. A. any- 
where in the toppy red 
bag, 5c; in the tidy red 
tin, 10c; in pound and 
half- pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Mr. CHRISTY MATHEWSON— 
in working Clothes 
and Royal Tailored 


ROLLA 


coPpyxiGut, 1913, BY TH 
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Mr. EDDIE PLANK 


in war paint and 
in Royal Regalia 


orld’s Champ S” in every line are 


Royal Tailored Men 


These days, men in every line who are noted for common 
sense and ability are buying their clothes the Royal Tailor Way. 


For this is the National way—the rationa/ way 
to secure the very finest, custom-cut, MADE-TO- 
ORDER  clothes—without purse persecution — 
without waste motion—without red tape. It is the 
American and National way to get the 4es¢ in clothes 


and domestic weaves to be seen in “try-ons and “‘re-fittings’’ wholly 

America—thousands strong—en innecessary, and mistakes well 

bracing every fashionable texture, nigh impossible 

coloring and design. You call for your suit on a set 
You select the ““mode’’ or fashion delivery day. For Royal clothes 


taste from an album of are made in our Chicago and New 


the 


rf your 


designs by world’s best style York Shops on schedule time—and 


artists. ve forfeit $1.00 a day in cash when 


And then your measures are taken a Royal garment is delaved beyond 


by a system that schedule 





photographs yout So then this service is a service 


body without risk or hazard; without 


We pay 


$1 A Day For lines try ons or fall downs: without 
: every Day of WMT pa mishaps or misfits. 
Delay-W ] 
ay Wena pe \nd the prices—they are the 


making crowning charm! Enormous out 


gr ‘ >; 
or) é 
sale 
" A PAVIESS ano Qness 8 
el td ced 


fhe @feisicctierie 


eal pads Wear Chicago wo 


over 10,000 Royal Dealers 


Royal 
eae 


$15 


without tedious formality or pocket book pain. 

You step into the store of your home Royal 
dealer—usually the best men’s wear store in town 
—you pick out the woolen or worsted for your 
coming suit from the largest collection of foreign 


put—a greater custom than that o And with a Royal Suit or Over 
2,000 local tailor shops combined coat comes a guarantee that no local 
enables us to give you the utmost tailor will duplicate —that is—a 


in custom tailor work at guarantee of an absolute fit—and ab- 


$16, $17, $20, 
$25, $30, $35. 


\nd why not ? 


solute satisfaction—or your money 
back 





without balk or hesitation. 





/nsist on th Genuine / 
Chere is a direct sdieiee 
“a P : iif me 
overhead” saving to us of $10 to and trade-mar! thee aah tetdie tea, ae 
‘ t ire you get ] Royal } 
thie <oyal tiger head 
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per suit and more, ove 






average local tailors prices 
e 






charge one operating and one or : 
ganization expense against 300,000 your st 

suits a year instead of against the 

300 to 500 that the average local * ane ation | 










tailor makes 





Tailors 


Royal Tailored-To- 
Your Order Clothes 





New York 


143 branch Roya torecs 
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Young men will find our new overcoat models For women, we have made some very interesting 


very satisfactory this Fall. The belt is a feature in models in rain-proofed overcoats; Norfolk skating 
many of them; patch pockets; the shawl collar will coats; double or single breasted overcoats with patch 
be much in vogue. Many new features also in suit pockets, shawl collars, belt backs. ‘They’re men’s 


models for young men and older men. coats, modified for women. 


buying clothes you ought to know what you’re going to get; 

fit, style, quality of fabric and materials, tailoring; you can’t tell 
much about it until you see the clothes, whether you have them made-to-measure 
or buy them ready. Even then the important things are those you can’t see. 


Correct style, all-wool fabrics, the tailoring that will give permanent shape and fit; your 


c 


eyes don’t tell you about these. They are something more than words which a salesman uses; 
they are underlying facts; they depend on the makers’ skill, and ability, and purpose. 

At $25, we put all these things in the clothes for you. You'll get value; better value, we believe, than 
in any other goods. We mention $25 as a price most of you can afford to pay; considering what you'll get 


for it, anybody can afford it. 


We make suits and overcoats as low as $18 and $20 
and up to $40 and $50. Send for the Fall Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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By 
Samuel 
Hopkins 
Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
PETER NEWELL 


REFATORY EXPLANATION— 

Every incident cited in this fairy tale of 
fact is true. Each is an occurrence either 
within my own experience or related to me by 
reliable witnesses. The sum total is not ap- 
plicable to any one system. If it were, that 
system would perhaps be cosmic dust. There 
is a limit even to American endurance. Nor 
do the facts apply to all railroad companies. 
There are two great systems in the East, and 
at least one in the West, which are conducted 
on principles of courtesy and care toward the 
public in the minor matters which make all 
the difference between comfort and discomfort 
to the traveler. But the Old-time and Stand 
Pat Railroad Company, under the presidency 
of Public-be-damned Pitkin, is still typical 
enough to poison the general mind toward all 
railroads. Said a shrewd and farsighted rail- 
road lawyer to me once: ‘‘It isn’t rebates or 
discrimination or excessive rates or wrecks or 
legislative tinkering that has got the average 
American down on the railroads. It’s the 
thousand and one petty and needless irrita- 
tions to which travelers are subjected, every one 
of which makes an enemy for the road. And 
this will be so as long as the men who run our 
railroads ride in private cars.’’—S. H. A. 


RATH sat enthroned upon the plump coun 
Peter Pitkin. It ex 
uded from his bristling sandy whiskers. It 


tenance of President 
swelled, in the form of outraged injury, be 


neath his perfectly fitting cutaway coat. [It had driven 


his patient, politic, and private secretary forth in 
alarm, and was now imposing upon his dictaphone, 
which he had forgotten to turn off, a superstrain never 


that long-suffering 


contemplated by the inventor of 


instrument Not since he assumed, glorious 
the command of the 
Old-time anne licucl Miu 


Pitkin so completely abandoned dignified restraint for 


blare of joutnalistic trumpeting, 


Stand Pat Railroad Company 


whole-souled self-expression, 


‘Hammer, hammer, hammer!” .he vociferated, was 
ing his arms in the air violently Pound, pound 
pound! Are they erer going to let up? 

This did not refer, as one might have casually sup 
posed, to the racket pouring in at the windows of 


NATIONAL 


WEEKLY, FOR 





few 
addi 
billion-more-or-less 


the presidential sanctum from the machines of a 
work 
l’itkin’s 
Rather it 


hundred riveters at upon the nineteenth 


tion to Dresident 


dollar terminal 


new 
seemed to be directed to 


a heap of newspapers lying on his desk, in whose 
columns Pro Bono Publieo, Veritas, Citizen, Justice, 
Commuter, and other well-known but acrimonious 


commentators upon topics of the day had ventilated 


their opinions of the O. & S. P. Railroad Company. 


Seizing the sheets, Mr. Pitkin crushed them into a 
shapeless mass and jammed them into his waste 
basket. Not being sufficiently assuaged by this, he 
then aimed a kick at the receptacle of his discarded 


troubles: a prodigious kick, a subversive kick, an ele- 


mental, primordial, seismic kick. 


Enter Mr. Suffering Public 
YVOMEWHERE in the realms of hypothetical conjee 
S ture there unfulfilled t 
what would happen if an irresistible force should 
thus 


wanders an surmise as to 


meet an immovable body. Vhysicists have not 


fur considered the equally interesting problem of what 


So ¢€¢ tes & Rk 1, 


resident and Passenger 


1913 





A 


Lesson 
in 
Railroading 


President Pitkin sat 
down on the base of 
his spine with no 
small immediacy. 
His head banged 
upon the floor and 


darkness supervened 


railroad head himself, and when that was accomplished 
“Take this thing out,” indicating the dictaphone, “and 
disinfect it.” behind the 
clerk the visitor turned to Mr. Pitkin, 
his chair, trying to collect his badly jarred thoughts. 

“You are President Peter Pitkin 


As the door closed retiring 


now seated in 


sollinger Delancey 


of the O. & S. TP. Railroad?’ 

‘Yes.” . 

“P. B.D. Pitkin. Public-be-damned Pitkin,” mur 
mured the small man, mildly quoting (in execrable 


favorite taunt of 
much upon Mr. Pitkin’s 
noted objurgatory powers as upon his attitude toward 
the patrons of his road and the obvious opportunity 
afforded by his initials. 
“Who the SEEEEE YS! 
dent him short. 
Shall I have the dictaphone 


tuste, so the subject considered) a 


the newspapers, based as 


are—”" began the presi 
when the other cut 


“Don't strain yourself. 


back again? Let Dicey do it By the way, I sup 
pose what I heard from that machine was It's 
Master's Voice,” 


‘T thought it was turned off,” muttered the official 





would occur in the event of an “Well, it pays to advertise,” 
irresistible force meeting noth SS said the unknown cheerfully 
ing at all. Sustantially this is LL MEN ARE EQUAL as they meet as the patrons “I'm the man you're looking 
what happened to President of the railroads. But for, to tell you how to satisfy 


Pitkin’s kick. It was well meant 


but ill aimed. VPresident Pitkin man becomes superior over the many by reason of his au- 
sat down on the base of his spine thority 

. . . ° public, individually and collectivel), and handle them 
with no small immediacy. His 


head banged upon the floor and 


darkness supervened 





When it becomes the business of one man to 
meet these same men in an official capacity, then that 


it becomes his business, his trade, to meet the 


efficiently, with the least possible friction and the most 

dispatch— with the least resistance to his authority 
This requires that he took above the weakness of 

individuals in the crowd and meet discourtesy with 


the kickers.” 
“That 
$100,000. 


business about the 


began President Dit 
kin hastily 

hundred 
thousand 


“One blanket y-dash 


dollars,” blandly cor 





When he came to he beheld courtesy, unreasonableness with reason, impatience rected the interloper. “IT know : 
seuted in his extra chair a with patience. it was a bluff, of course. This 
small, meek, apologetic-looking Returning good for evil is not just a religious law, Won't cost you a cent except 

. : : : it is a natural law—it is returning efficiency for de- : é ve 19 
person listening intently to the ficiency. —From “ Courtesy,” te Pennsylvania Rail expenses, 
dictaphone, which had appar road's booklet of Principles for Employees ‘Who are you anyway?" 


“Pm a good fairy, with powet 





ently been fitted for delivers ss 
and turned on during Presi 
dent VPitkin’s brief vacation from this vale of tears. 
The dictaphone was thus unburdening its stricken 
soul of the presidential eloquence 

‘What the §§&§ KK /O/°" TKR'XZT TE INN SS—SSSS 
KKKKEK do those K&KEKKS know about rail 
ronding anyway7!!! Who the KKKK 
SS9""""/NNNXxw guve them the right to roast better 
men than their SSSSSSXNXZZZVUS"'C selves? 
Id give one hundred §§S$S$§ thousand dol 


that'd tell me how 
SSEXNNNNAX 


lars to any 


to satisfy those KKKKKS§ kickers, §§$§$§ 


their hides”!!! 
In a daze President Pitkin saw the small stranger 
press a button and heard him say to the head clerk 


who answered it: “Pick that up,” pointing to the fallen 


upon the hous on the day and 


the week, in fact In ordinary life Tm just one of 


the common people” 
Now l’resident Vitkin had a lot of 
habits. Ie believed 


he regarded 


New York “Sun” 
right of railroads; 
word of criticism 


in the divine 
anyone who uttered a 
demagogue and an anarchist: and 


after-dinner 


against them as a 


(except in speeches) he 
“the grinned 


Therefore he gazed rather contemptuously 


invariably re 
ferred to the public as pee-pul,” and 
scornfully, 
at the mild little man before him. “And you've got in 


some trick, IT suppose—to tell me how te run 
my road. What do you know 
A great deal.” 
Where 


In the school « 


hereby) 
about railroading 
did vou learn it 


if experience.” 
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One of said hands, hornily doubled, 
swung up under the official jaw 


“You mean to tell me you're a railroad man?’ 

“[’m a railroad victim. I've 
system for twenty years.” 

“Well, what's wrong with it? 

“a 

“Me?” 

“If you don’t care what kind of grammar you use. 
Why don't you find out something about 
Why don’t you travel on it yourself?’ 


had to travel on your 


” 


your road? 


“My good man, there isn’t «a mile of this entire 
system 

“You needn't finish. I know it by heart. It’s in 
every biography of you and every interview about 
you. There isn’t a mile of the entire system that 


you aren't familiar with 
on your system?” 


But have you ever traveled 


A few thousand times.” 
“How 7" 
“In my special train, of course.” 


“Of course! Now you've got it. What do you know 


public general service, 


a private and 


about railroading as a and 
when 
specialized service? 
“There may what 
marked the president of the O. & Ss. P 
“One of these days I'll try it. Mr 
say your hame was?” 
“Call me Mr. How will 
“Why, I'll have my car put on the regular trains.” 
“A grand idea! It 
notion of what the public gets, in the way 


experience of it is as 
Answer me that.” 


your only 


be something in you say,” re 
thoughtfully 
What did 


you 


Peeples. you try it?” 
will give you such an accurate 
of accom 


modations, to travel around in your own private car! 
Can't that?’ 


“Very 


you do better than 


well, one of these days, when IT get time, Tl 


take a jaunt on the regular trains.’ 
“With official 
and breaking his neck to have ev 


‘What do you want me to do then?” 


every recognizing you and kotowing 


erything run smooth.” 
“Come with me.” 
Try it, Mr. Railway President! 
OWER upon the hour the little man had claimed 
to possess. Now it appeared that his power ex 
tended to the Pitkin, as if 
himself 


man, for President 


hypnotic influence, found saving: 
“Tl do it.” 

Hours or days or 
held 


when 


Dy some 


have passed—TI don't 
particulars 
Pitkin 


himself clinging to 


weeks may 
down to troublesome 
Pitkin, just 
foul 
thes 


propose to be 


tule plain and 
an very Pitkin 


the arm of the little man as 


in a fairy 


plain inihowed 
were swept forward 
Presently 
Pitkin 


magnificent sta 


by the current of a mighty human stream 


the stream widened, broke. and sprend. and 


breathed the air of the 0) & S. Ps 
tion, where everything is up to date except the service 
and everything finished and polished to the last de 
gree of perfection, except the methods 

“Take a look in the mirror.” said the litthe man. 
shock 


from the 
face bereft of 


Obeying, Pitkin almost collapsed 


His counterfeit presentment showed a 


the pillarlike support of whiskers. The glossy hair 
above it was clipped short. Jutting into strange angles 
and bumps from his figure was a decent but cheap 


and obviously ready-made suit of pepper-and-salt neu 
trality. Nobody but his nearest 


re ognized in that 


acquaintances could 


inconspicuous manifestation 


the Old-time and Stand Pat 


have 


Public-bedamned Pitkin of 
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Railroad Company Indeed, he hardly 
Clothes 
lack of 


him it 


recognized himself may net 


make the man, but 


much te unmake 


ones does 


kin felt shrunken and uneontident 


Wh-—wh--what-—" he began 

It means,” explained § littl Mr 
Peeples, “that you've become just a 
plain, ordinary traveler. For a week 


you and I are taking a personally con 
ducted tour around your system. Go 
and buy tickets to Capitolia.” 


Begin at the Ticket Window 


WO ticket windows were dispens 

I ing tickets to a crowd that would 
have kept six busy. Before each 

of them uncomfortable 
line, Hesitating between the 
“Local Tickets” and “Through Tickets,” 
the newly fledged traveler decided upon 
the latter on the ground that Capitolia 
Was an important station three hours 
distant; and practiced balancing first 
on one foot, then on the other, for fif 


stood a long, 


signs 


teen minutes, which would have been 
dull but for the observations of two 
drummers who subsequently missed 


their train because of the time wasted 
in waiting to reach the window. [Dit 
kin almost forgave them their charac 
terization of the O. & S. P.. new notion 
or two in the language of dialectics which he 
up from them. 


because of a 
picked 
When, in the course of human events 
it became his turn at the window the presiding genius 
thereof was busy elsewhere. 
“When is the next train to 
Pitkin of the funectionary 
ing himself as a fat, 


Capitolia?” inquired 


when he returned, reveal 


bored young man with somne 

lent 
The ticket 

shortly. 
“What's that?” 
“Kuh-slumpf.” 
“T want to get a ticket to Capitolia 
‘*ng win’.” 


“He says,” 


CVves 


seller yawned. “Ga-blub.” he remarked 


demanded Pitkin. 


breathed the mild voice of Mr. Peeples 

behind him, “that you are at the wrong window.” 
“Where do I 
“Binf maysh,” 
“See here, you blink-blank 
The Pitkin oratory 


said the official, turning his back. 


ceased as the objurgator was 


plucked out of the line by the watchful Peeples. 


THROUGH TICKS 


suitable 


$913 


buy tickets to various points instend of that foo 


Local’ and “Through’ business 7” 
Who is ‘they 
Urmph! 


“T suppose T am.” 


inquired Mr. People IViy 


said Pitkin, thinking bard and suddenly 


Ile joined the throng about the Information Bureay 


Two dispensers of information were rushing 
They 
Nor were they exactly discourteous: but 
and sharp. They had to be Five 
men could hardly have attended to the press of queries 


fired at the two. Pitkin 


about 
the circle like caged squirrels. were not courte 
ous officials, 


they 


were short 


finally got the attention of 


one of them and began his question. <A_ time-table 
shot at him so forcefully across the counter that it 
sailed over and landed on the floor, cut him = short. 


Before he could recall the crowning phrase of one of 
the outraged drummers the information man 
of the circle looking up a 


Was in 
the far segment train for 
an old woman. 

“Pick it up.” said his 
and after the 
checks in your pocket.” 

With the checking of his heavy baggage, consisting 
of a trunk and his golf kit, the had, to his 
surprised gratification, little difficulty. But when he 


guide cheerfully, “and go 


look biggage. You'll find the claim 


novice 


came to get his satchel it was different. That, he 
was told, having been sent down by a baggage ex 


How did he 
reach it, Mr. 


press company, Was in an upper room. 
asked He didn't 
porter. 


reach the place? he 
l’eeples explained. THe sent a 

“And 
well do it 


it when I could just as 
Pitkin, who had put on fru 
pepper-and-salt) suit I 


spend a quarter on 


myself?” said 
with the not, 


me the place.” 


valits 


LUeSS 


Show 


Then Extract Your Baggage 


UT admittance, it soon appeared, was denied him 
B A porter came forward, with hand out for his 
check 
“Tl get it foh you, ‘hoss.” 
“T don’t want 
myself.” 
“Ain't nobuddy 
“You mean to tell me I can’t get my 
“T'll get it foh you.” 
“Then I have to tip you.” 
“You don’ jess exackly haff to, 


you to get it IT want to get it 


allowed up dere ‘cept pohtalis.” 
own property 7” 


sah.” said the red 
cap dubiously. 
“Does the railroad pay 
“No, sah. Don't nobuddy pay 
“Then I’m taxed to get my 
all the swing-banged 
“Don’t waste your breath.” came the soft suggestion 
from his 


you to get my satchel? 
me ‘less you does 


Well, of 


own baggage! 


cice 
rone, **Let 
Dicey do it 
My own 
is that 
a graft agree 
ment in this 
between the 


idea 
there’s 


pany and = the 
baggage ex 
press mana 
Maybe 
I'm wrong 
You 
know.” 

“Me? ILow 
would I Um! 
Perhaps I 


oly. 


ought to 


ought.” said 








Pitkin with 
unaccus 

tomed = mild 
“What 
Parlor 
car seats 7” 


“Only 





hess, 


next? 


the 
elect few can 








**Now, now!’’ he warned. ‘* Ordinary trav- 
elers aren't supposed to swear like that. Save 


it for the little machine. Let Diccy do it’’ 


travelers aren't 
for the little 


"he warned. “Ordinary 
like that Save it 
machine. Let Dicey do it.” 
“What the 
‘Binf maysh'? 
That 
abbreviated 


“Now, now 
supposed to swear 


hi-lo-jack-and-the-game did he mean by 


somewhat 
Bureau 


polished, if 
you to the 


urbane and 


referring 


was his 
method of 


of Information, vonder.” 


Why don’t they have signs telling you where to 


afford Pull 
mans for das 
travel The 
day coach = for 
us.” 

All the das 


looked 





couches 
uncomfort 
ably crowded 
aus the travel 
ers went through them to the smoker, where they found 
two half seats. Before the train had covered many miles, 
however, the president-on-leave sickened at the foul at 
mosphere, and insisted on going to another car, By this 
time all filled into which Mi 
Peeples adroitly slid, leaving his companion in the aisle 

“What this?” that 
quired of the conductor. “Don't T get a 

The conductor looked about him “T don’t see any,” 


seats were except one, 


about annoyed gentleman in 


seat?” 


he said civilly enough. 
Pitkin began to feel a 
fact '—toward the oO. & S. I 


entitles me to a seat—” he 


astounding 
“This ticket 
when the oflicial 


sense of injury 
Railroad. 
begin, 


broke in: Cont i ov 26) 
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Paradise 


By Margaret Widdemer 


ik WERE not 
town any more. We 


a gentle, fussy, little old-lady 
had a charter, and we 
ill-bred which 


strings as vio 


were citvlet 


raw, young 
forget leading 
for the first time 


wanted to 
lently as a deacon’s son in the city 
We had thrown off our tutors and governors, forty-five 


stingy, businesslike, but thoroughly good, old gentle 
blunderingly devilish, cor 


how We had 


were now a full 


men, and we were being us 
’ 


porately and individually, as we knev 


been a Camp-meeting association. We 


fledged summer resort. Our ex-rulers sighed over their 
plump balances, and quoted hymns about every pros 
pect pleasing and only man being vile 

This was really not a bad deseription of the Park 


from one point of view 


Whatever point of view voul iii you lived 
in the Park all the yea 


with conviction sooner or 


round there was one thing 


you were sure to say late! 
“This is no place to bring up a child.’ 
The 
couldn't do a thing with the children, 


feverish, tawdrily gay summer, when you 
alternated with 
the emptily idle winter, when there wasn't a thing 
for the children to do. 
they 
didn't 


available change on the 


If our people had any 
school If they 
hours a day 


money 


sent us to boarding hadn't, or 


worry, we spent fourteen and all 


boardwalk in summer, and 


made precocious love to each other there in winter 


after school 


was not of the little flock 


CSABEL PARADISE 
who were exiled 


Her mother hadn't the money, and would never 


to boarding school or convent 


have thought of it anyway. 


Her name sounds as if it had been her own hasty 


legal own Some of our 


was her 
dimly a Bill 


father and a carpenter, and 


manufacture, but it 


elders remembered who had 


been het who had fallen 


off a ladder and broken his neck back in the dark ages 


Rosabel’s first name was probably out of a book of 


Miss Libbev’'s Her mother read them a great deal 
She was as thin voluble womui with occasional 
teeth and an aimless intensity of manner. She was 


a dressmaker of the less skillful kind; the sort you 
engaged at a pinch when your pet many-dollars 
a-day genius was promised haughtily far ahead, and 
Margie’s pink frock had to be done by next Tuesday 
night 

Rosabel herself was a scrawny, sallow child of fif 
teen, with big, heavy-lashed black eves and a furtive 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


manner. She was little for her age, and she dressed 
always in heavily trimmed blue and magenta cashmeres 
that her mother made for her. There was a pathetic 
elaboration about the colored cashmeres and about the 
wide lank hair. You 
could see that her mother petted her in a fierce, mak 


children who are 


ribbons on the child’s black, 


ing-up sort of way, as women pet 


deformed—though Rosabel was not deformed in the 


least. She might have been even pretty if she had 
been graceful and clear-skinned and had a different 


If Rosabel had been deformed the chances 
that 


expression 


are she would have been happier. It was not 


Two years ago Things had happened 


mothers 


but putting blame where it 


T’S easy to say who's to blame for Things 
and self-will and such 


accurately belongs is harder than pigs-in 


And when an 


living by 


much 
clover ignorant. excitable woman has 
dressmaker-by-the-day 


child 


to earn her being a 


she cannot be as thorough in her training us 


if she had a governess, or could keep her child in 
the convent where they sent little Laura Grace and 
May Martin 

And then it might not bave made so much differ 


had had somewhat 


thing our 


ence if Rosabel that desirabte, if 


imnoving, elders called “good home train 


ing.” Because at about fourteen Rosabel acquired a 


bosom seventeen i 


than all the 


friend, and from about ten to 


bosom friend has more power over you 
law and the prophets 
Nellie this special one 


to the limit 


was the kind to use power 


She was two years older than Rosabel 


ind very clever She was not afraid of anyone, not 
even grown people or policemen She was softly 
plump and blond and wide-smiling, and she painted 


her cheeks pink and darkened her eyelashes. She was 


very wise in all the things little girls wonder about 
tosabel how she came to know so 
much. But They are the 


material of which are made certain types of successful 


often marveled 
Nellies are born knowing 


vaudeville players and ladies who marry aged million 
aires slightly Nellie got a 
position with the man who had the concession for the 
Mystie Turkish Grotto, she had no trouble in getting 
Rosabel’s mother was quite will 


before they die. So when 


Rosabel one as well 
ing. It would not only mean money, but, as she said. 
it would keep the kids off the boardwalk 

It did, of course—that is, it kept Rosabel, which was 


all her mother cared about. Nellie’s hours were from 


afternoon- 
wicket in 


tosabel Paradise had the 
They sat little 
their best dresses and took nickels. The man who ran 
the Mystic Turkish Grotto mostly in a little 


three 
shift 


ten to 
evening behind a 
stuved 


wicket, so he 


room opening off the one kehind the 

could keep tabs on the audience and also on the 
honesty of the girls. Their pay was sure and high, 
as pay for temporary positions always is. Alto 
gether, as Nellie boasted to her “pick-ups,” it was a 
soft snap. 


Nothing happened to Nellie. The reputations of 
Nellies are permanently dingy at the edges, but some- 
When fall 


like a 


seem to get black all over. 
and the Park closed all at stage 
city, Nellie drifted off Rosa 
bel Paradise’s life. So did the man who had run the 
Grotto him 
was really a brute beast 
and, they said, had 


how they neve 


came once 
somewhere else, out of 
want to eall 


Turkish That is, if you 


aman. He more especially 
because he was over fifty, married 
crowh-up daughters 


Poor women cannot take daughters off on six 
somewheres for their health 


Rosabel Paradise stayed home 


their 
months’ trips to vague 
when Things happen 

in the little four-room red-plush flat over the Johnson 


Dairy And the women in the flat below heard Rosa 
bel’s mother screaming at her, and Rosabel crying, 
erying, crying as only a heartbroken child can ery. 


And when Rosabel fell quickly ill they knew it and 


said things about her mother: and when Rosabel got 
hetter, white and little and broken-spirited, they 
things about her. And they asked the doctor leading 


that he was they 


said 


rude to them, and 


questions so 


talked more 


FTER that none of the girls would speak to Rosa 
A bel. Oh, we were very wise at thirteen and four 
teen, we of the Park! 
Rosabel 
stop for that 
doorstep, 


that could 
jacks on her 
And she 


and down the boardwalk alone, in her 


seemed very lonely not you 
She used to sit and play 
and cringe when people passed 
used to steal up 
brilliant, 
band and hungrily watching other people having good 
No one ever spoke to her, ex 
two of the middle-aged 


even 


cheaply elaborate dresses, listening to the 
times with each othe 
cept the ministers and one or 
women in her mother’s insurance society Not 
the boys bothered her; she 
a little figure for their notice 
make friends with a 


was too forlorn and dingy 
She was too young to 


wwn-up bad element, even if she 
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had 
She helped her mother around the house and kept on 


wanted to. And apparently she did not want to 


playing jacks on the doorstep. The other girls of he 
ag 
cushions, but it’s difficult to follow 
are an outcast 


e graduated to postage-stamp plates and cigar-band 
the fashions if you 
There's no one to go by 

have been just around fifteen 
the drill for the 


Rosabel Paradise must 
the April Miss Gilmer got up 
Second Lutheran Church. It was a curly, complicated 
drill, worth half the practice it took, but drills 
were sweeping the country that vear. This was to be 


fan 
not 
the piéce de résistance of an entertainment with a red 
ehurech carpet as its goal. 

Miss Gilmer drilled earnestly, but by 
hearsal her soul within her. 
girls of assorted sizes and romantic names, with not a 


the fourth re 
was weary Twenty-four 
scrap of enthusiasm between the twenty-four, are very 
hard on a trainer. We of the ’ark were blasé with a 
boardwalk sophistication which could give Miss Gil 
mer points, for she was not much over 
twenty herself and a 
town. The first wild, careless rapture 
had gone from the girls’ hearts, and by 
this time they were dropping unasham 
edly out, or sending impudent messages 
about not needing so many rehearsals. 
So when Rosabel Paradise, dingy and 
furtive as with a wad of soiled 
embroidery crushed in her hand, slid 
into a seat at the bottom of the Wesley 
Avenue Tavilion the 
hearsed, Miss Gilmer eyed her with in 


newcomer in 


ever, 


where girls re 
The num 
day they 
finish properly without an 
At the first pause Miss Gil 
mer skimmed down to the door with the 
darting, swallowlike that 
all teachers of gymnastics acquire. 

“What's your name, dear?” 
alighting at Rosabel’s 
side. “Wouldn't you like to come into 
the drill? Come, try it anyway, 
won't you?" 


terest as a possible recruit. 
that 
could not 
other girl. 


ber Was uneven, and 


movements 


she asked 


breathlessly, 


once, 


ISABEL PARADISE flushed 
R let There must have 

great deal of dumb, lonely horror 
included in all the 
Things had happened, but you have to 
certain grown up, or 


scur 
been a 


months since 


be to a degree 


very clever, to have horror make you 


Was only a 
childish, 
happened 


older. Rosabel 
little still: all the 
perhaps, for Things having 
and shut her up in an invisible, shame 
ful prison two years before. It must 
the 


once 


and 
girl 


wiser 


more 


have seemed very wonderful to her, 


chance of being in something 
more, after 
mockingly by 
“My 


said, 


watching everything go 
long. 

name's Rosabel Paradise,” 
bringing it out with a jerk of 
effort. She looked down at her grimy 
embroidery in the old hangdog way, 
and wriggled her shoulders. “I’d—like 
to join very much.” she finished, flushing 


her for so 


she 


darker and tugging at the embroidery. 
willingness as this was not the 
custom of the Miss Gilmer 
beamed with and carried 
Rosabel off to head of the 

“This is Paradise, 
“She'll fill in Thelma Detty’s place.” 


Such 
country 

pleasure 
the 


Rosabel 


room 


girls.” she announced 


Nobody answered, but neither Miss Gilmer nor 
Rosabel noticed it, they were so busy getting Rosa 
bel placed She was handed over to Nina, Miss Gil 
mer’s younger sister, finally, because Nina had at 


tended all four rehearsals, and could best 


newcomer 
Nina had not 
all we did about 


gentle, 


mahwice a 


long enough to know 
world 


been in the Park 
the evils of this wicked 
little thing with fair, 
rather an 


She 
straight hair 
Alice in 
had 
the incompre 
little girl. This 
taken of Nina by her peo 
It certainly 


was a ay 
little 


grown to be 


and a sweet serious face; 
Wonderland 
brought up. 


hensible approvyv al of 


fourteen or so She 


been said our elders with 
elders, to be a 
seemed to us an advantage 
ple for their own purposes. 
to Nina. We pitied her tentatively while we held her 


in awe for her pretty manners, and did not dare come 


wasn't useful 


so very near. But Nina, hand in hand with Rosabel 
aradise! The girls eyed the pair of them silently 
whispered a little, and went on drilling You could 
not make a row in the middle of things, and as long 
as you were there you might as well practice. It was 
the best day’s work the girls had put in, and Miss 
Gilmer told them so. There had been no giggling, no 


dashes to the door to see boys stroll by: nothing but 


dense silence and dogged marching 


At last the ranks broke 
after 
other girls lingered 


Rosabel went away quickly 

Most of the 
little knots 
Gilmer 


her usual custom 
They broke into 


Presently Miss 


and silently, 
and 


tulked earnestly becume 
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iware that thev were pushing each other. with You 
go, Pearl!” “Naw, you go, Leola! Shyness in the 
Park was as much a portent as enthusiasm, and Miss 
(iilmer awaited events with interest There was a 


“You go, 


She walked up to Miss Gilmer and spoke 


final whisper of Beryl!" and Beryl went 


“Miss Gilmet she said, “we got something to tell 
yvou—something vou oughta know 
Well, Bervi!” 
S hard, handsome little face hardened still 


the 
girl, 


stress of message 


ain't fit for 


ERY! 
more under the 


“That Paradise, 
us decent girls to go with,” said Beryl 


Rosa bel she 


Beryl seems always to have had a strong sense of 


virtue; she had procured divorces from two husbands 


She was fourteen 


by the time she was twenty-three. 
at the time of the Paradise affair. 
you 


“What do mean?” asked Miss Gilmer, stiffen 





Oh, we were very wise at thirteen 
and fourteen, we of the Park! 


ing: and Beryl explained—explained with the hideous 
clarity and detail of country towns. You see, we had 
only had our charter such a very little while! 

An’ if she stays in the rest of us will just hafta 
drop out.” she wound up. “My mamma, she says 
‘Beryl,’ she says, ‘vou're too voung to learn evil You 
keep away from that there girl 

INA clutched her sistet hand, half horrified 
N half thrilled, and her sister, remembering her 
cut the thing short 
“We'll see what the Ladies’ Aid says,” she tem 
porized But she knew very well what the Ladies 
Aid would say It is all very well to stand up for 


the oppressed, but one oppressed all Dy herself won't 


make a drill any more than the one swallow we have 
heard about makes «a summer So the end of it was 
that a very kind, gentle note was sent to Rosabel: as 
kind, that is, as such a note can be. To be sure. that 
isn't saying much And Rosabel’s mother came and 
made a trying and unavailing row at the minister 
house 

This was entirely the wrong place She should 
have chosen the Ladies’ Aid She took a great deal 
of time which the minister could ill afford from his 
sermon, and went into hysterics and had to be sent 
home But that was all 

All, at least, till the next Monday night 


73 a 

It seems curious that this one incident should have 
had so much effect on Rosabel lDaradise There 
must have been others at least a little like it j 
those long eighteen months since Thing had hap 
pened 

Perhaps she ust couldn't stand anything more 
There do come times like that, even to fifteen-vea) 
olds Or perhaps it was because she was only fif 
teen that she took it so hard. The world is so much 
larger when you are fifteen than later: so much 
blacker or more golden, more heavenly or inexorable a 


place. Its colors haven't softened down. There are 


beautiful rose-and-gold promises only waiting till your 


skirt is a little longer before they are realized. Or; 
there are great horrible blacknesses that never will 
lift—never, never, never! And especially if you are 


cowed and ignorant, and little for your age, the black 
ness and inevitableness lock tig 


it around you, like one 
of those nightmares where you are walled into a little, 
little suffocating place, and never can 
get out, the 


true 


and know nightmare is 


You never can tell anything, after all 


about the way people really work in 
side. The fact remains: on Monday 
night, abgut eight o'clock, while her 
mother was out at a sociable of the 
Daughters of Rebekah, Rosabel took 
wis She did it rather clumsily and 
unsuccessfully, but still with the most 
serious intentions She had evidently 


bathed and dressed, and tidied the bed 
before turned the 
fault that 
got back before she was quite 
The she had 


Ing up Was delayed 


room carefully she 


gas on It was not her het 


mother 
clean 
that 


dead time taken 


what her so 


her 


, | ‘HEY made a terrific fuss, run 
ning in and out, bringing her to, 
and there was a whole column in 

Star” next day “Play 

Her: Child Attempts Life 

headed It pathetic 
the pink note with the embossed 


they managed to save 


the “Ocean 
mates Scorn 
it was Wis very 
about 
which 


forget-me-nots in its corner, on 


Rosabel had written her brief, ill 
spelled reason for wanting to die. The 
“Ocean Star” also gave her age as 
twelve instead of fifteen, and did not 


explain accurately why the “playmates 


had ignored Rosabel It gave a gen 
eral impression that it was a papel 
doll or hoop-and-marbles quarrel 

The little red plush parlor of the flat 
and Rosabel’s own room, were filled 
with flowers and wreaths and jelly and 


other appropriate things which the drill 


sent Rosabel while she was recoy 


They 


girls 
ering were almost as sorry for 
they were thrilled by the 
drama of the affair. Rosabel lay 
getting better the 


playing with the tinfoil from 


melo 
hap 
wired 


her as 


pily among 


bouquets, 


off their stems. She would not disturb 

the flowers to hold any of them. She 

did not say much—Rosabel never did 

seem able to say much, which makes 

her story harder to tell But once she 

clutched the doctor's wrist as he bent 

cheerily over her, and asked in a pas 

sionate whisper: “Will the girls go with me when I 
get well, doctor?’ 

“Of course. of course, little girl,’ he answered con 

fidently doctors learn to say things confidently. He 


lifted her her pillows a little more 
“Would 
The doctor patted her hand compassionately, and in 
had his Martha 


down to see big-eved 


up on 


would Martha ever come to see me?" 


his pity almost promised to bring 


poor little wrecked Rosabel, and 


desperate and helpless among her pillows. Then he 
remembered quickly, as fathers will, that pretty 
dainty Martha was hard enough to keep away from 
the boardwalk as things were; that she was coaxing 
to be allowed to stay out after ten o'clock; that there 
had been a little box found by her mother, labeled 
“Rouge Dorin,” tucked into the back of a drawer. It 


was only a phase, as it happened Martha grew up 
as well-bred and straightforward as she was pretty) 
ind married an out-of-town man, like all the bette! 
class Park girls. Still—fathers are fathers. The doc 
tor patted Rosabel’s hand again and made a vague 


kindly reply that promised nothing 
UT Rosabel was rapturously counting the numbet 
of bouquets on washstand and bureau and _ sills 
again and searcely heard. They may have been 
a comfort to her mother afterward, those four or five 


Rosabel lay the effects of the 


counting 


vetting 
her 


little while she was 


davs when over 


ras and smiling and flowers 


Because in a able to be up and 


her magenta cashmere, and steal up and down 


put on 


the hoardwalk in the old ways 


ere 


ill, 
in 
iy 
ler 
he 


ok 


mst 
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The Massachusetts 


OU want to know, at a time 

when every variety of poli- 

tician is claiming to be a 

“progressive,” how to recog 
nize a real one should you meet him 
face to face. There is just one rule, 
old as the general epistle of James 
(ji, 22-25) with which the man must 
be measured: Does he practice what 
he professes? 

In Massachusetts, I was. told, 
there was precisely that type of 
progressive: one glad to do what 
he asks others to do—one who has 
done, voluntarily, what he proposes 
that the State require others to do. 
As it was about ten years after he 
began to “practice” before he began 
to “preach,” no charge of political 


” 


against Cannon. 


expediency would hold. 

This explains why I went to Bos- 
ton to check up Charles Sumner 
Bird, who happens to he the Pro 
gressive candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

An incident of the many inter- 
esting episodes in Mr. Bird’s busi 
ness life seems to many of his 
friends to typify the man. The day 
came, as it must in every twentieth 
century establishment, when the ef 
ficiency expert was admitted to the 
Bird factory at East Walpole. The 


Massachusetts Governorship. 

nominee of the Progressive party, Charles S. Bird, would be the only candidate animated by any 
sort of vital piety, and would be so much the strongest that the nominations of the two old parties 
However, in the early part of September, an element was introduced 
into the situation which will make this Massachusetts campaign a red-letter one of recent years, and may 
influence deeply the party situation throughout the nation up to and including the Presidential campaign 
of 1916. The Republican party, made desperate by the fear of no less a fate than complete extinction 
as a party, drafted, as a candidate to oppose Mr. Bird, a Massachusetts Congressman, the son-in-law of 
His availability lay in a repuiation for progressiveness which he acquired The tax assessor of Walpole has 
four years ago by identification in the public mind for a very brief time with the Insurgent movement 
As a matter of fact, Congressman Gardner's relation to the Insurgent movement lasted the matter would end there. but to 
He then deserted, made public profession of his repentance and returned to the 
To-day he is rendering to the 


would hardly be worth taking. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


only a few weeks. 
standpat fold. There he has since remained in loyalty and good grace. 
old guard of the Republican party the extraordinary service of attempting to save it,in an important jy his dealings with Mr. Bird. 
State, from utter death. 

The issue of Progressive vs. “Progressive Republican’ 
than in these two men. 


—so-called—could not be made more concrete 
Mr. Bird, aflame with sincerity, called from his usual way of life by the zeal of 
a crusader; Mr. Gardner, with no occupation except politics, and no ambition except party preferment, [,) \r. Bird. as to other men. he 
assuming the mask of progress while doing the service of the old conspirators 
in that invisible government which the Progressive party was founded to destroy. 

Gardner will be a strong candidate or a weak one directly in proportion as he succeeds in maintaining “T immediately 
a fictitious reputation, or as the Progressive party succeeds in making his real political record clear to the : 
voters. If Congressman Gardner’s true relation to the last four years’ movement for progress in the 
nation is made plain to Massachusetts, his candidacy should be overwhelmed by a public indignation 
against his false colors.—Editor Collier's. 


“Strange how, as a people, we 


have missed it,” he continued: “for 


will soon come when the exact wage 


& 
there is nothing which is quite so 
vital. I earnestly hope that the day 


to which the young man learning 


HE MOST IMPORTANT POLITICAL EVENT in the United States this fall is the campaign for the the business, the clerk, the chief 
| Up to afew weeks ago it was generally recognized that the probable “lerk, the helper, the machinist, the 


foreman, the superintendent, are en 
titled will be settled on some thor 
oughly scientific basis, so that each 
of them may feel that he is getting 
his fair share of the gross earnings, 
his proportionate share.” 

Now, another angle of approach. 


written a letter, not to Mr. Bird, for 


a Boston paper, telling of an expe- 
rience which he had eight years ago 


About that time the assessor came 
into office with the intention of mak 
ing an effort to enforce the tax laws. 


a characteristic incident sent a blank for the scheduling of 


property. 

got a note from 
Mr. Bird,” ran the assessor's letter, 
‘requesting me to call. I did so, 
and he asked me why he had never 
received a blank before. I couldn't 
tell him. ‘All right,’ he said, ‘there 








report of the man after results rec- 
ommended the discharge of half a 
dozen old employees—men who had 
done their best for Mr. Bird’s father 
and for himself. The edict was that 
these men must go to increase the efficiency. Did 
Charles Sumner Bird rise from his chair in anger and 
inform the meddling expert that Tom, Dick, Bill, Sam, 
Jim, and Mike, having been ever faithful, would stick 
to their jobs just as long as they cared to? He did 
not. He went over the report carefully and without 
permitting false sentiment to warp his judgment—and 
approved the report. 

But immediately he sent for the men who were to 
be crowded out. Again he was businesslike. Nothing 
at all that the faithful employees could have con 
strued as making them the object of charity. They 
were told that as they had given the best in them to 
promote the welfare of the business, therefore they 
had an interest in the results of the enterprise; for 
this reason alone they would draw “dividends” in the 
shape of a pension, to the full amount of their pay, So 
long as they might live. Mr. Bird added that he 
hoped they would live long and be happy 


Bird — The Man 
IS father, Francis William Bird, called the “Sage 
H of Walpole” and the “Maker of Governors,” was 
one of the founders of the Republican party. 
Morning, noon, and night the chief concern, the table 
talk, in the Bird homestead was based on the human 
fellowship of man. 

“We had no talk of society in my boyhood days,” 
Mr. Bird explained to me; “no discussion of sports or 
parties or scandal. VPublie questions crowded every 
other subject to the background.” 

Even business. It was young Bird's long-cherished 
desire to study law and follow in the footsteps of his 
distinguished namesake, Charles Sumner; but when 
he graduated from Harvard College, he found it nee 
essary to forego his ambition and enter his father’s 
paper mill. When Charles Bird entered his father’s 
business there was one small factory turning out 
seven to ten tons of paper a day. Now there are mills 
in Rhode Island and in Canada, in addition to the 
plants in East Walpole, with a total output of 200 
tons a day. Charles Sumner Bird is the largest “un 
incorporated” paper manufacturer in America to-day. 

It strikes one as particularly appropriate that he 
makes chiefly roofing paper and all kinds of roofing 
products—not stationery, an accessory to the commu 
nication of men’s own thoughts: not print paper, a 
medium for transmitting the ideas of others; but a 
product capable of protecting a man and his family 
from cold and storm—a shelter. He could not have 
chosen a line of manufacture that would have so ex 
pressed his life. 

To-day five-eighths of the paper mills of the United 
States—one-half of the paper mills of Massachusetts 

run on a two-shift day; one of eleven hours and the 
other of thirteen hours—7 a. m. to 6p. m. and 6 p. m. 
to7 a.m. But not the Bird mills. 

Ten years age Mr. Bird established three shifts a 
day of eight hours each—and gave his men the same 


By Henry Beach Needham 


pay for eight hours as other paper makers were pay- 
ing for eleven and thirteen hours—and still does. 

He has fixed a minimum wage—not only for women, 
but for men; has established an old-age pension; and 
—let this be clearly understood—he does not employ 
children in any of his factories. 


Bird — The Employer 

OR a long time Mr. Bird has been helping his em 
F ployees to finance the building of their own homes. 

He has formed a mutual benefit association for 
his workers, and pays into the association one dollar 
for every dollar paid in by his employees. He gives 
Saturday afternoon holidays, during the summer, with 
out curtailment of pay. He has provided a park and 
playground for his workers to keep them well, and he 
furnishes medical advice, free of charge, when they 
are sick. 

The Bird homestead stands on a wooded hill, with 
a vista across a nestling pond to the paper mill. From 
the windows of the house the lights of the factory are 
plainly visible at night. 

“I don’t think there would be as much injustice 
done labor,” said Mr. Bird, “if manufacturers were in 
closer touch with their employees. Of course, human 
greed is at the base of all injustice; but perhaps much 
of it would be remedied if the owner of a plant was 
so situated as to understand more intimately the con 
ditions surrounding his workers—or, putting it more 
baldly, so situated not to escape having a feeling of 
sympathy for them. 

“You see my home,” he pointed to the house on 
the hill, which was in plain view from the office in 
the mill. “Knowing what it means to work thirteen 
hours a night, I don't believe I'd go to bed and sleep 
peacefully if I could see lighted windows reminding 
me that there men and women were wearing out body 
all for my gain.” 

primarily, so that 


and soul in pitifully long hours 

Then three shifts were adopted 
Mr. Bird wouldn't have his feelings wrought up, his 
night’s rest disturbed? Not at all. The same hu 
manitarianism is practiced in the Bird mills in Rhode 
Island and in the plant in Canada. 

“It is time.” says Mr. Bird, “to direct attention to 
the. manufacturer whose sole idea of furthering his 
business is nibbling at wages. I insist that this type 
of business man is guilty of mental laziness. What 
he needs to learn is that more attention ought to be 
paid to his end of the job—to increasing the efficiency 
of the plant. 

“In common with all the States, Massachusetts has 
n industrial problem which must be met It is 
the problem of the distribution of the proceeds of 
labor—the real bottom of most of the unrest, the 


feeling of the workman that he is not getting a fair 
share of the profits. But the real method for a fair 


division of profits between the owner and the em 
ployees is a very perplexing problem 
have not paid the attention it deserves 


one to which we 


are a lot of things here that I had 
no idea were subject to taxation.’ 
I cited the law to him, and we went 
through the list. He voluntarily 
disclosed $400,000 worth of prop- 
erty! Since that time he has made it his practice to 
submit vouchers showing the actual cost of all ex 
tensions, improvements, and new machinery, in order 
to enable us to assess his property correctly.” 

When the Progressive party of Massachusetts was 
formed, after the August convention, there was a nice 
opportunity presented for some quixotie individual to 
sacrifice himself in devotion to principle. Before the 
June convention Matthew Hale and other young men, 
followers of Colonel Roosevelt, had gone to Mr. Bird, 
learning that he, too, believed in the Colonel. Mr. 
Bird had promised to lend his name in the fight for 
delegates and to contribute to the primary campaign 
cause, 

“But don’t ask me to give any time—my business 
demands all my time.” ° 

Nevertheless, three months after the August con- 
vention, Mr. Bird agreed to become the candidate for 
Governor of the new party. 

Governors are elected annually in Massachusetts, 
for some archaic reason, and prominent Republicans, 
seeing the contest afar, approached Mr. Bird and told 
him that he could have their active support for the 
nomination if he would announce himself as a can- 
didate in the Republican primaries. Turning the 
suggestion aside without a moment's hesitation, he 
said 

“The big thing is to accomplish something worth 
while, and the instrument becomes incidental—that 
is the feeling I cannot escape from. I wouldn't have 
gone into last year’s campaign if it hadn’t been for 
the human-rights mensures in the Progressive plat- 
form, and the hopes I have of bringing nearer a solu- 
tion of our industrial affairs. I wouldn’t go into 
another campaign except on the same basis.” 


Bird — The Progressive 
HATS why Charles Sumner Bird is running 
again on the Progressive ticket. The campaign 
which he is making is largely confined to State 


a model State campaign with a platform pat 
terned after, and in perfect accord with, the national 


issues 


Progressive platform 

Before this article appears the convention of the 
Progressive party of Massachusetts will have been 
held Charles Sumner Bird heads the ticket, and 
the candidate for Lieutenant ¢iovernor is Daniel Cos 
grove, who was born in Ireland, came to this coun 
try as a boy, worked as a mill hand, then as a pro 
vision clerk and grocer’s clerk, and is now a successful 
business man of Lowell 

Rird campaigns next to the ground, preaches social 
and industrial justice on the voter’s doorstep, talks 
straight from his sympathetic nature to the heart of 
a man and his wife Even in this new day, if the 
average candidate for governor, were tested out, he 
would assay about 30 per cent conviction and 70 per 
cent bunk sird shows almost equal parts con 
viction and service to humanity 
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Sounding for Shoals in a Governor’s Honor 


SOLEMN court sits at Albany hearing the The black-robed Chief Judge is enthroned on 
evidence that will impeach or vindicate 


the Governor of New York. This 


a 
dais against a background of dark-red tapestry. 
photo Above his head the State’s 


taken on the first day of the actual trial, spot of more brilliant colors. 
describes the 


coat of arms is a 
graph 
scene in lights and shadows, but 
fails to suggest the impression that its deep 
ich colors add. A yellow 
glass windows 


Mitchell May, Secretary of State, who wus the 


first witness sworn in the trial, is shown on the 
witness stand reading from a 


rl light through stained 
streams into the 


high-ceilinged 
embly room, and 


document He 
was called, as a matter of formality, to estab- 
ish the fact of Governor Sulzer’s election. The 


Governor does not photograph 


glows on the tall marble 


pillars and the mahogany woodwork and benches 


appear in the 


OCTOBER 


He may not be asked 
Evidence is to be 
the impeachment 


testimony 
taken counts of 
inswer to the 
He denies, point b 


The Governor's 
charges is “not guilty.” 
iny of the several accusations that he 
iccounting for election expense 
that he bribed witnesses 


point 
evaded 
or the charges 
, or suppressed evidence 
or kept any witness from testifying 
campaign funds in stocks, or 
to inflnence 


or invested 
misused his oftice 
legislation or to affect stock prices 
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An American David Conquers Two English Goliaths of Golf 


SNARE MNARMAMMHAMN|HMe 






F I was a Homer, a Milton or Byron. 

j And felt that an epic was due, By GRANTLAND RICE 

4 I'd sing of your magic with wood and with iron 

And weave further laurel for you; 

; I’d crown you the King of a Game that’s eternal 

Ay In rhapsodies shorn of restraint; 

I'd wreathe you an olive bough endlessly vernal ey Te ne / 
If I was a Burns—but I ain’t. ; Me MELEE 
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O Soul of a Stalwart, for history’s pages, 
If I was a Keats or a Gray, 

I'd tell how, for those of the far, unborn ages, 
You slipped it to Vardon and Ray; 

I'd sing every stroke of your conquering battle 
Until I was fagged cut and faint; 

I’d make you the subject of every child’s prattle 
If I was a Keats—but I ain’t. 
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I’m sorry to-day that old Homer’s not living 
To sing of your stand in the stress; 

For I can announce without any misgiving, 
The Iliad was written on less; 

Gee whiz—but I wish I was there, like a Byron, 
To lay on the right coat of paint— 

I'd tell what you did with the wood and the iron 
If I was a Burns—but I ain’t. PILE, mc / littl 
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So stymied, alas, by the words I can’t think of 
I top my approach to your name; 

I slice, hook, and foozle each shot to the brink of 
Deep bunkers in spieling your fame; 

I’m sorry, Old Top, that I’m not thecommander 
Of phrases bereft of all taint; 

I’d put you at scratch with the late Alexander 
If I was a Keats—but I ain’t. 








The *‘David’’- 


Francis Ouimet 

































Y AVID defeated one Goliath and The answer, bereft of the game's 
Y D gained eternal fame; but history weird psychology and the nerve and 
Z doesn’t record that the shepherd heart which Ouimet had, is this—he 
y stripling ever defeated two Goliaths in won because he knew how to use his 
Z his entire career—much less upon one putter as well as his driver and his 
Z j and the same day. mashie. “Seventy-five per cent of the 
Z y Yet this is exactly what young strokes at Brookline,” says Alex. Smith, 
Z Z Francis Ouimet of Massachusetts ac- “were taken on the putting green.” But 
Z j complished when at the Open Golf not by Cuimet at any stage. It has 
y, Championship he stood alone between become a pitiful sight to see a_ big 
Z the might and magic of the English in field of professionals and amateurs play 
Y vaders—llarry Vardonand Edward Ray finely up to the pin—and then break 
Y Z Ouimet faced at Brookline not only down. Putting is the main factor in 

Z Z the grandest of the world’s golfers Travers’s success ; putting made Walter Y 

Y 4 paladins of the ancient green—but the J. Travis England's amateur champion —Y 

Y Z game’s tradition that had hovered in 1904. Lack of putting ability has Y 

j Z above the Scotch mists and the Eng- barred the way to Evans, a wizard to Y 

j lish moors for over 400 years. To save the green. The putter made Ouimet Y 

Z America’s title he had to beat Vardon, champion. Verily the putter is mightier 
Z Ray, and par—the nonpareils—under than all other clubs combined—the 

. tla Willi lll weather and field conditions that would maker of champions and the wrecker of | 

The two Goliaths: Harry Vardon (left) and Ted Ray (right) have cracked the heart of an iron ox those who have never found its secret. Y 
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Ouimet making his last putt of the match. Left to right the players are Ouimet, Vardon, Ray. The raincoats and umbrellas bespeak the weather conditions 
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False Gods 
LTHOUGH 


seemed to us to be much 
has excited the most antipathy among our readers is our 
attempt to delineate the character of Wittiam Suuzer. The objec- 
tions of many of our readers have taken the practical form indi 


recent editorial acerbities have 


more severe, the one which 


many of our 


cated in the following letter: 


Eprror CoLuier's 102 Gibbs Street, Rocnuester, N. Y. 


In your editorial columns of last week’s issue there appears an expression 
of your ideas of Governor WILLIAM SvuLzer which are so uncomplimentary, to 
say nothing of the language used or the wide variance with the best of public 
opinion, that I cannot allow it to go unnoticed. I wish you would cancel my 
I can see no reason for your attack on the Governor, and dislike 


subscription. .. . 
COLEGROVE, M. I), 


the attitude of your magazine in this respect. W. FE. 
We think that Tammany is much worse than WILLIAM Suuzer. We 
know that Tammany is persecuting Sutzer because he denied it free 
access to the State treasury, but we also know and have known for 
many vears, because it is our business to know, that SuLzer is a man 
poseur, quite without 
Knowing 


of hopelessly flabby fiber, vain, a ranter, and 
power of thought or any conception of political principles. 
this, we say so. It is a likable trait on the part of the general public 
to see in any public issue merely that there is an upper dog and an 
under dog, and to side wholeheartedly with the under dog. It is the 
public’s tendency to make everything dramatic, or even melodramatic. 
The man it sides with must have a halo, and the man it is against must 
have horns. For our part, being made as we are, we will have to go 
on being more discriminating than that. 


Next ! 


HE TORY MIND is thoroughly committed to the idea that the 

people, through their government, can never do anything well; 
for efficiency they must call upon private individuals, actuated by a 
desire for great financial gain. Yet even the most blinded Tory must 
admit that never in history was an engineering feat accomplished 
with such splendid efficiency, such resistless energy, such farsighted 
as the digging of the Panama Canal by the force under 


economy, 
And why cannot this same efficiency, energy, and 


Colonel GorTHALs. 
economy accomplish results just as creditable in the building of an 
Alaskan railroad? Why turn Alaskan railroads over to financiers 
eager for private gain when Colonel GorerHaLs and his splendid force 
are now ready for the next job? 


Women’s Work 


Ys IS NOW TWO YEARS since the women of California were en- 
franchised. Says the “IHlome Alliance” of Woodland : 

supervisorial districts, 45 “dry” incor- 
since January 1, 1912. 


In California now there are 10S “dry” 
porated cities. More than 300 towns have voted “dry” 
Within the last two years SIS saloons have been closed by ballot in SO super 
visorial districts in this jurisdiction. Two years ago, in California, there were 
200 “dry” towns: there are now 6S2 “dry” 
territory of this State is free from saloons. 


towns, and more than one-half the 


This is a part of what men used to call contemptuously “women’s 


work.” No wonder the liquor interests of the country bitterly fight 
every extension of the suffrage in the direction of sex democracy! The 
battle for social betterment is not always won when saloons are legally 
abolished. But who doesn't find California better off to-day than two 


vears ago, when the accident of sex made and unmade voters? 


Mistaken 

EFORE THE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION just now there are a 
B good many issues in which property is arrayed against people. 
It is desirable that people should win as many of them as is consist 
ent with justice and fairness. This makes it necessary for the advo- 
cates who are on the side of the people to be scrupulously careful about 
the contests they take up. These sentences are introductory to a case 
in which an effort was apparently made to perpetrate a dishonest act 
by taking advantage of the current predinposition in favor of people. 
$266,000 falling due. When the 
proposed to give them 


Atchison, Kas., had a bond issue of 
bondholders asked for their money the Mavor 
new bonds at the same rate of interest, 4 per cent. Now, in the twenty 
or thirty vears since the old bonds were issued, things have changed. 
the One effect of this wild 


To-day there is a world-wide currency inflation. 
So al good, 


inflation has been to increase the market rate of money. 
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Editorial Peeecat 


solid bond, such as Atchison’s was supposed to be, is now worth, at 
t per cent, not par but about 80 cents on the dollar. The Atchison 
Mayor's action, therefore, amounted to simple repudiation. In short, 
Atchison proposed to pay a dollar of debt with 80 cents of money. 
The bondholders appealed to the courts, and as it happened that the 
School Fund of Kansas held a large block of these bonds, the law 
was construed to the letter and intent. A mandamus was issued ¢all- 
ing for the collection of the entire sum at a single tax levy this year. 
The people of Atchison did not enjoy this. In consequence, then, 
the treasurer of Atchison offered 5 per cent bonds. The bondhold 
ers refused. Even the School Fund of Kansas refused the issue. 
Nobody wanted them. Repudiation has an unpleasant odor. As a 
consequence of Mayor FINNey’s wild talk and proposals, Atchison 
will probably pay its debt now with 6 per cent bonds where 5 
per cent would have done very well if it had not been in the 
hands of a Mayor with oversophisticated notions of finance. No 
one has so large an interest in securing public condemnation of this 
attempted evasion of honest debt as those progressive persons who 
are on the side of the people in the many issues in which people have 
i just cause against property. 


Banker and Bogy 


Sp EBODY has been shouting “Boo!” at Wall Street. The poor, 
timid creature is scared almost out of its wits. Its tremors shake 
the earth, to the extent of throwing all the local seismographs out of 
kilter. With chattering teeth it has just implored the Government 
to station an army regiment on Governors Island, with the specific 
purpose of saving it from its nightmare. A petition to this effect has 
been circulated and has received the signatures of a large number of 
worthy gentlemen whose natural caution and conviction of their own 
importance seem to be somewhat in excess of their sense of humor. 
What is it that armed guardianship is to fend them against? Fire, 
sword, or pestilence? Steel or poison, malice domestic, foreign levy? 
Not at all. Mob violence, if you please! What nature of mob, from 
what origin, under what leadership, with what grievances, is not nomi 
nated in the petition. Some time, somewhere, a wild and ferocious 
body (presumably marching under the skull and crossbones) might, to 
the heated imagination, descend upon the banking and broking district ; 
therefore, we, the seven little tailors of Tooley Street, that is to say, 
the seven hundred mighty bankers of Wall Street, want UNcLeE Sam 
to please send his soldier boys right away to keep the bad men from 
hurting us. Should an individual develop this sort of notion, the 
alienists would get him on the ground of “delusions of persecution.” 
Sut when the financial center of the country exhibits such symptoms, 
the case can be diagnosed only as a new phase of panic. Evil-minded 
and socialistic cartoonists have portrayed Wall Street variously as a 
hyena, a python, and a ravening lion. They have wrought 
gross injustice. There is but one animal fitted to stand as the type 
and symbol of Wall Street in these, its bogy-haunted days. That is 
gentle, and timorous rabbit. 


vulture, a 


the mild, 


Some Language 

peli THE FAR PLACES OF EXILE rings a voice. 
ounce President and dictator of Venezuela, has a few thoughts 

to emit regarding his successor, and proceeds to emit them in flame 


CASTRO, 


tipped words: 

Crime extends its horrible wings over the whole republic of Venezuela. The 
erazy and ferocious GOMEZ bears on his forehead the eternal mark of the traitor. 
His brutal look and perfidious smile encourage his few followers to finish the 
ruin of the fatherland. Heroic Venezuela acclaims me again to vindicate her 
rights. I am a slave to honor and duty. and I accept the honor. 


As a president, Castro had his faults. As a rescuer of heroic Vene- 
zuela from impending ruin, a clipper of the horrible wings of the crazy 
and ferocious Gomez, a sponger out of brutal and perfidious, though 
encouraging, smiles, a vindicating slave to honor and duty, he left 
much to be desired. But as an inspired orator he soars high above 
all specifications. When he gets tired firing high-explosive words at 
his own country he should come again to this one. There is an im 
mediate call here for his brand of eloquence. Tammany needs it to 
tell what it thinks of Scu_zer, and Suuzer to indicate his sentiments 
The suffragists and antisuffragists would find if 
The Hon. 


toward Tammany. 
a valuable adjuvant to their expressions of mutual esteem. 
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Jo-Unele CANNoN might employ it (in his milder moments) to un 
burden his soul as to reform and reformers. The Castronian oratory 
should be committed to the talking-machine records as the basis for 
a correspondence course in dialectics, to enliven an era of verbiage 
grown all too dull and polite. 


Short Stories—and a Guess 
iy OF OUR READERS, interested in what may be called the 


statistical side of our Short Story Contest, hazards the guess 
that, of the ten stories to which prizes are awarded, at least half will 
be written by authors under forty vears of age. Here is an interest 
ing thought. It flies directly in the face of the old-fogyish notion 
which maintained that an insight into life and the power to react 
ou life in terms of art depends on years of experience. Nowadays 
it is recognized that all artists share in some measure with the poet 
the gifts of intuition and instinctive sympathy. Our friend main 
tains that to create a great novel or drama the mellowness and 
breadth which should come with the vears is essential. But a short 
story is different. Above all else it demands vitality and singleness 
of impression. And these are gifts of vouth. The greatest short-story 
writers have been content to throw a beam upon a single facet of life. 
Hence one would be rash to contradict our friend’s theory. It is 
youthful enthusiasm rs. maturity. We are not likely to publish 
statistics of our prize winners’ ages. Yet the surmise opens up au 
interesting line of thought. 


Eugenically Speaking 

HE ATTENTION of those scientifically and charitably inclined 

is called to a sad case that has recently come to our notice. A 
young woman of German parentage and a young man of Austrian 
descent were married seven years ago. Since then they have had six 
children, of whom one died almost at birth, one is very delicate, and 
two are said to be deaf mutes. The mother is devoted to them, and the 
father is very energetic and industrious, but is unprepared to make a 
living because of lack of proper training in his vouth. The family is 
now dependent in part on the publie for support, and as the trade 
followed by the father is extremely hazardous, he may become en 
tirely dependent at almost any time. The only thing that prevents 
us from appealing for contributions for them is the fact that the 
parents described are the King and Queen of Spain. 


Romance on the Links 


N THE AMAZING VICTORY of our voung amateur golfer, OUIME’, 

over the best professionals of Great Britain, Varpon and Ray, are 
all the elements of an Oliver Optic novel. The boy who lives across 
the road from the links and works there as a caddie, grown up to win 
an international championship over the same course, and caps his im 
possible achievement by telling his mother that he will be right home 
for dinner! How this lad has confounded the sociologists! Surely 
it is preposterous to dream that a French-Canadian could outdo the 
dogged pluck and resolution of Englishmen at their own game and in 
their own weather. The French are notoriously a frivolous people, 
“fond of dancing and light wines,” as the old geographies have it. Yet 
there is that name, Ourimer, staring us in the face! It is indeed a 
wonderful world, and to the brave heart all things are possible 


“Some White Man’ 


HIS TIME it happened at 
Jor MCNEELY, 
(we quote a North Carolina paper), “shot and perhaps mortally 
wounded a police officer, L. L. Witsox.” Joe had run amuck with a 
gun, and the officer was “after” him. The sequel is commonplace enough : 
a mob lynched the guilty negro. But was that negro really quilty? 


Charlotte, N. (. A negro named 
“filled and crazed with cocaine and bad whisky” 


The question is not one of identity. Though lynchers often enough pun 
ish the wrong man, there was no mistake as to this individual negro. 
But the newspaper we have quoted asks four pointed questions : 

Who is responsible for the bad whisky that fills our South? Who is it that 
makes the ignorant, degraded negro his tool for the commission of all kinds of 
crime? Who is it that doles out that terrible thing, cocaine, with which the 
negroes in ever-increasing numbers are becoming crazed? Who are running 
blind tigers and “clubs” and places of ill fame and gambling? 

We talk about “bad niegers”’—and no one denies that they exist. But 
it is bad whites upon whom the final responsibility for these outrages 
rests—ves, and a part of it, too, upon us respectable citizens who 
tolerate their practices.. But for the bad whites who coneoct and 
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dispense poison, Jog McNre.y would not have run amuck; who ever 


gin”? But for bad whites Officer 


heard of a negro distiller of “nigger 
Witson would be on his beat to-day, and murder by mob would not 
have blackened Charlotte’s good name as a municipality. We wish 
that the Southern press would make a practice of printing the names 
of the men who make money out of the drinks and drugs that debauch 
negroes. We wish that the mob spirit would take the form of run 
ning these men out of the towns they disgrace. Social punishment 
is most cruelly efficacious, as every schoolgirl knows, and might even 
have its effect upon the smug distillers at Louisville who flood the 
mails with advertisements of bottled vice. And cruelty is justice here; 
for while a negro murderer is at worst a dangerous beast, the man who 
makes money out of stimulating crime is unnamable—uneclean. 


Summer Folks 


Lo rng FOLKS are different from winter folks. Summer folks 
are those you happen to meet, chance comers, unselected, who 
spend their vacation in the same camp, boarding house, Chautauqua, 
where you are. It is an experience democracy. Their voices anu 
their faces are no longer the carefully chosen lot which contribute 
to the winter evenings in club and church and home. The assort 
ment is good for you. You lose a sense of importance, of overrefine- 
ment, of narrowness. You learn to smother disgust. You train your 
taste not to grow offended. At your table sits an undersized man 
with a meek face. “A sad sketch,’ vou say to yourself in fine aloof 
ness. Then one day you discover that he knows more about the woods 
than vou will ever know. He can follow a trail for thirty miles in a 
day and come in fresh as a bride. A woman, gossipy and treacher 
ous, repeats and spreads your offhand remarks, and you find yourself 
the target of dislike. So she teaches you guarded speech and much 
needed self-control. A young woman, brimming over with vitality, 
in spite of ignorance, noise, and vulgarity, is better liked than any 
member of your anemic family. So you learn that what people 
want is life. A gift of energy, of hope, is more valued than in 
effectual sensitiveness. A boy of seventeen is more attentively lis 
tened to than men three times his age, because his unfailing courtesy, 
his thoughtfulness, have cleared a path for him into other minds and 
hearts. Your silence and selfishness, tolerated at home, receive in 
this freer, blither air a true valuation and well-merited reward. You 
have to mend your ways and join the humgn family, or be out 
pointed in friendliness, in influence, by youngsters and persons with- 
out “advantages.” You begin all over, you abandon your city crust 
and cheap irony. And one day, after some soreness and many clumsy 
attempts, vou find you are as much a member of the group as the next 
average citizen. All this for the price of board in a Maine camp or 
a Wisconsin conference. 


Autumn 
UTUMN is the poet’s season. Spring is itself poetry: youth and 
running sap and first blossoming. When all creation is mating, 
what chance has the written word? Summer is too idle a season for 
poetry, or too full of actual enjovments. Poetry means less than sun 
light. And winter is too cold for ‘verse, unless it be verse in a brisk 
measure, that twinkles its feet on the double-quick to hurry cireula 
tion. Autumn is poetry’s proper season—partly because of its want 
of dazzling whites. like winter’s, or vibrant heat, like summer's, or 
incorrigible heedless vouth, like spring's; also because fall is the season 
of tempered colors and harmonized compositions. The Louisville poet, 
MADISON CAWEIN, paints the autumn scene: 
The gray decides; and brown 
Dim golds and drabs in dulling green express 
Themselves and redden as the year goes down. 
Sadder the fields where, thrusting hoary high 
Their tasseled heads, the Lear-like cornstalks die, 
And, Falstaff-like, buff-bellied pumpkins lie. 
The very melancholy of fall time—a gentle pervasive melancholy that 
enriches these days of the old year nobly dying—makes for poetry: 
Deepening with tenderness, 
Sadder the blue of hills that lounge along 
The lonesome West: sadder the song 
Of the wild redbird in the leafage yellow 
Deeper and dreamier, aye! 
Than woods or waters, leans the languid sky 
Above lone orchards where the cider press 


Drips, and the russets mellow. 


Autumn is a time of splendid reminiscence and chastened prophecy, 
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Announcing Our Militant Cousin 1% 
Blessing a Pilgrim Army of Gymnasts Ww some of the English militant suffragettes are 


= prea! ; ; “e willing to endure for their cause is hinted at in 
A! HLETES trom all parts of from a balcony of the Vatican. Ua this snapshot which shows how Mrs. Emmeline Dank 
. the world 6,000 members of the way to the Vatican some of hurst appeared at the end of one her “hunger strikes.’ 
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Catholic gymnastic associations the squads of gymnasts were at Mrs. Pankhurst, most distinguished among many ex 





ade : ilgrimage to Rome a few acked i » streets i-Cleri 
made a pi rimage ¢ » Rome a fev tacked in the treets by Anti leri ponents of what Mr. Dooley describes as the “application 
weeks ago: "eCeLVe . INN r mile ( ing ore serit ~ ‘e : — ‘ , : or 

eeks ago and received the blessing cals, but nothing more serious r¢ iv th’ feminine argymint of tantrum to pollyticks an 


of the Pope. Our snapshot is a sulted than bruises and torn shirts nounces that she will sail this week for the United ty 


AAWeenens 


glimpse of the impressive scene when The rioters who were arrested States: and that (if she is permitted to land) she will 


the Pope spoke to the assemblage were released after reprimands answer in lectures the questior ‘Why militants do the 
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Z sort of thing they do in England? She adds 
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I have no reason to expect anything but a sym 
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j Yy Z pathetic welcome from the nation whose pust his 
4 ——— EEE ez Z lll jj tory shows it to have been a great militant itself.” 
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were in full leaf, the roses were 
blooming; little squads of men wer 
ing skirmish drill, lying in the fresh, green 
grass; the troops had shifted from olive drab 
to khaki—also the Army Day Bill had been passed by 
Congress. 

He was a sergeant of cavalry, by name Jim Hop 
kins, and his short, sturdy legs had been bowed into 
the lines of the “Horseman's Delight” in the three 
hitches he had been in the service. I met him with 
his battered campaign hat tipped sharply over his 
eyes, coming out of the Post Exchange so absorbed in 
rolling a cigarette to his liking that he descended the 
steps like a somnambulist and all but walked over me. 

“So,” said I, “we don't recognize poor folks since 
we're millionaires. Heavens, but we rich! 
Bloated rich, Hopkins; the fact’s crying aloud out of 
every pore.” 

Hopkins, licking his cigarette paper, grinned over it 
in cheerful greeting. “And sayin’ what, hombre? 
Ain't it about time! Say, you could ‘a’ knocked me 
down with a feather when I seen the paper the morn 
in’ after the Pay Bill passed. Jim Hopkins was the 
surprised party, all right, all right: come on, walk 
but he wasn’t alone in his glory, for every other sol 
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dado in this man’s army 
; : was in the same _ boat. 
> (That sounds like we was 
flat feet, don’t it?) But 
it’s true. We were par- 
alyzed; smit dumb with 
amazement with the jaw- 


like the 
was in the 


bone of an 
Philippines 
Bible. Some of your officer 


ass 


people may have thought 
that bill was goin through, 


did. 
surprised out 


but nary one of us 
‘ We're 

of a 
“And what're the results?” 


sure 
year’s growth.” 


“Results! Lord, hombre, what do 
you want? Don't we git the pay? 
That's sure enough results fer mine. 


And I don’t bring on no brainstorms 
neither, figurin’ how to sperd them 
extra dollars. Well, they done it at 


last For onct they acted 
almost human. They do hit the bull's 
eye and make a five sometimes; their 
intentions don't all go to make 
pavin’ stones—you know where. 

“But the best thing this bill 
do will be to bring the old men back : 


Congress. 


good 
will 


= the seasoned, steady old) noncoms 


who went out ‘cause they couldn't 
see nothin’ comin’ to them. They're 
blam’ tired 0’ bein’ cits; they ain't 


built on them lines, and they'll drop 


whatever job they got, no matter 
how good it is, and come back. In 
a year or two you won't know the 
army. It'll be an army. It ll be a 


mighty fool country that will mon- 
key with our band wagon then. Say, 


come to think of it, that’s a bad thing 
fer us what wants war. Well, there's 
the islands anyhow,” he added hope 
fully; “we'll always have a scrap on 


there. The Filipinos don’t want to 
quit. They love to fight. There's 
little fights all the time that don't 

get reported. The 


beauty of 
in this 


reports 
man's 
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army is what they don't tell.” he remarked senten 
tiously Want ter know what happened—ask a man 
We know Not much we can't git on to sooner o1 
later—mostly sooner. Say, I got a grand idea to git 


rid of the race problem and the Filipinos in one 


swoop! Send all the different colors to the islands 
and let ‘em fight it out Then we wouldn't have 
no tour of duty in the islands; I had two of ‘em 


had 
limit 


one durin’ the insurrection—and I enough. Some 
of them jungle hikes was the 
“Some tight places, I suppose’? 
“Tight! They was so tight they pinched 


sometimes, 


Got some fun ont of them 
though, and made it worth while. Did vou 
ever hear how me and Sergeant Kelly edu- 


cated a Shave Tail? That was another 
thing that wasn't reported We had a 
sweet time. but he was a credit to us when 


we quit and a grand officer now, all right 
We didn't do it out of goodness of 
though, but had to 
“Onct me and Sergeant Kelly and Looten 
we called him the ‘Kid’ in the 
lost fer five days in the jungle 
corporal Nineteenth Horse 
islands for 


heart, 


becuuse “ue 


unt Lanier 
troop got 
then 
troop in the 


Il wes a 


They'’s the crack 


drilling, but he was a new lootenant, just 
out of the Point and just married—two 
things nof to be: was havin’ a fit to think 


thought 
that 
know 


and 
them kind 
and don't 

come to the 


home to her, 
You 

know it all 
When he 


he mightn't git 
he knew it all 
think they 
nothin’? 
knew a 
did about 
back and 
thought 
see it his 
it reither He ‘minded me of the 
had in the Fifth in Mindanao, 
listed ‘cause they showed him such fine pic 


know 


troop he 
than he 
wanted us to sit 


more about books 
men, and he 
be stiff and 
military 
though. 


do things in what he 
style We didn't 
didn't do 


rook we 


wus a 
way, and we 
who had en 


tures of things, We was wadin'’ through a flooded rice 


field with water up to our armpits when the rook 
groans out: “Gee! They never showed me no pictures 
like this. And ‘twas so with the Kid: he expected 
we'd act like the books they'd give him 


“One time, right after he came, just before goin’ out 


to drill, he ‘Now don't act like a lot of 


suys to us 


seminary girls.” That made us mad. and if we didn't 
act up that day! Say! We put it all over him in 
that drill. There wasn't nothin’ foolish we didn't do 
We made believe not to understand. and forgot which 


and which left and got all tied up in 
two of the lads fell off their horses 
burt, and we'd 
thev'd he 


Man 


Was right was 
and one or 


that 


knots : 


und hollered they was have to 


and then heroes and 


If the Old 


stop and tend to ‘em 


mount and go on again had ‘a’ hee! 


there he'd ‘a’ had a fit: but vou bet we wouldn't ‘na 
tried it if he had heen anywhere around The Kid 
thongh he never eaunght on ne wa bein joshed 
thought we really couldn't drill any better Lord 
but we was impudent! But old Sergeant Kelly was 


the worst. He was sore on him for inspectin’ behind 


his ears at guard mount one mornin’ when the Kid 
was © TD. ‘Me suys Kelly, ‘senior sergeant of the 
army, and him just changin’ his milk bottle for a can 
teen! It's an insult! So, o course. he lay for him 


time was 


The drill 
crazy-quilt formation 


most up and we was tied up in a 
at one end of the field when there 
sound from a grove of trees clost 


then a 


come a mighty funny 


and deen voice 


“7 evervone in the froon eny 


by. Sort of a hissin’ sound. 


suyvs, right out hen 
awful 


Lant . he x 
higqagest 


‘Lootenant 


He's the 


queer; 


here 


foal ever come out 





















“The Kid sort of 
starts and jumps and 
rides over to them 


trees and looks behind 
‘em and ‘em 
and up there 


ain't nothin’ there. He 


between 
‘em, but 


come back boilin’ mad, 
and we got about half 
across the drill ground 


when the voice come 
again right out of the 


airaboveus and itsays: 


“These seminary girls 


ain’t such fools as the Shave 


Tail thinks ‘em. They're the 
crack troop in the islands 
for drillin’, but, 0° course, 
he don’t know it.’ The 


whole troop hollered at that, 


and the Kid he flushed up 


furious and dismissed us 
back to stables. Some o’ the 
new lads was kind o 


skeered, not knowin’ it was 


only old Kelly ventriloquiz 
in’—he'd done it for years in 
the minstrel shows and 
things. But the Old Man 
knew what it was in a min 
ute when the Shave Tail told him, 
and Kelly got a good calling down 
for it, too. And at the end of the 
callin’ down the Kid he says: ‘Ser 
geant Kelly, if I ever catch you 


bein’ a ventriloquist again you'll be 
reduced to the ranks—that’s what 
you will So let this be a lesson 
to you.’ 


“That gives idea how 


things was before this mappin’ trip 


you an 


I started in to tell you about. Me and Kelly and 
this vere Kid was out to locate a village called Bosé 


Boozy Boozy we called it. Sort of a sacred holy 


> e 
»ONe 


city: no knew where it was at ver go on a 
mappin’ trip with a mean horse and a pommel sketch 
in’ case? No him oriented when he'd 
kick up the devil and I'd have to do it all over again. 
We started out from Antipolo, 
some on road, 


and out 


one 
sooner I'd get 
Never again fer mine! 


after about forty 
jungle 


and miles of goin’ 


but mostly on we found ourselves out 


lost. Interestin’, eh? Grand and interestin’ fer the Kid. 
“He was so full o° book learnin’ he was like to 
bust. but he hadn't an idea about things Sergeant 


Kelly tried to learn him a little the first day out, but 


he wouldn't listen then: but gee! he minded the ser 


geant real well before we was through! 


. “MOOT” Food nit! We had one day's rations that 
|: we made to do for two. After that we had only 
what we could kill. Grand stuff! We eat 
ration and hadn't nothin’. You've heard of 
young bamboo shoots. ‘em kind 
little Without a 
we couldn't 


our 
emergency 
folks eatin I've seen 
cabbage or a coconut 
find ‘em that maybe it 
The horses had to eat shrub 
there, but they could 
We 
nearly all the time. 


of like a new 
shell, but 
wasn't the right 
there wasn’t no ‘cut 
We nigh in 
dlown in a deep ravine, miles long 
find no 


never end. 


time, or 
seu son. 
bers grass’ 


make out was time we quit. was 


way to git out and 


The 


Seemed like we couldn't 


seemed like ‘twouldn't jungle was so 


thick it was bewilderin’; got us all snarled up. And 
hot! Steamin’'! And the Kid he certainly didn't 
know how to take care of himself. We thought we'd 
try to steer by the stars, but the second day out it 


started to rain and rained for two days and two nights, 


and the other nights no one knew enough about ‘em, 
and anyway we couldn't see ‘em plain, the trees was 
so thick 

“The Kid was pretty cocky till the second day of 
rain, orderin’ me and Kelly about like we was the 
whole army and him the general; makin’ us go down 
trails and into places where any fool’d know it was 
ne earthly good to look for ways out, and doin’ the 


‘DT m-a-officer-and-you're-an-enlisted-man’ stunt till we 


wis fair sick of him. But after near forty-eight hours 


of rain and twenty-four of nothin’ ter eat, he begin 
ter wilt 

‘I suy. sergeant, he says that third mornin’, ‘do 
vou know of any way we can get back to barracks? 
What shall I do? 

‘Do? says old Kelly. ‘You stop battin’ round here 
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like a qualified consec! ited ass and let your betters 
boss you fer a while 

‘You fergit yerself, sergeant,’ says the Shave Tai 
goin’ red as an artillery stripe 
‘Fergit nit!’ says Kelly ‘I'm just beginnin’ to 


remembe! If I'd ’a’ had sense enough to take charge at 


first we'd never been in this damn mess, but twict 


when I tried to tell you you was goin’ wrong you shut 
me up. Now it’s time you shut up yourself and mind 
what yer grandpa tells you, little one. Turn to the left 
there! Hike! The lieutenant seen Kelly’s eye, and 
me ready to back him up, and he hiked But it was 
mostly that eve. Mighty definite man, Sergeant Kelly 
said just what he meant Not much like Beak Halley 
that little nosey feller who's our 
troop cook. The troop cow got 
away one day and Beak and one of 
the kitchen police starts out ter 
trail it; and first time they meets 
a farmer on the road: ‘Say, Mister, 
you seen a cow? 

“*What kind o’ cow? 

“‘Cow with some spots on her,’ 
says Beak 

“‘*How large was the spots?’ 

“‘Oh—bout as big as a dollar 
dollar’n a half—two dollars.’ 

“*Any other way to tell her? 

‘Had a rope ‘round her horns.’ 

‘How long a rope? 

‘Oh—bout as long as a_ piece 
o chain.’ That was Beak'’s way 
He was that indefinite! But not 
Kelly! He kept that pore little 
Shave Tail goin’ ahead of him all 
day, hikin’ here and there as he told 
him—me taggin’ in the rear with 
encouragin’ remarks—not that he 
knew where to go any, for by then 
we Was too mixed up for him to 
really know bow to get anywhere, 
but he was tendin’ to discipline 
By night the Kid was sure ready 
to send us both to that place up 
here on the Hudson where they sing 
twice Next mornin’ Kelly takes 
the Kid’s horse, which was sure a 
fine one—blood bay from Australia 

and tells us to wait where we 
was for him while he goes to make 
a private reconnoissance 

“‘Take your own horse, Sergeant 
Kelly,” says this yere_ officer, 
revivin’. 

‘Yours is better,” says Kelly, 
real calm. ‘I'll leave you mine.’ 

“*That hatrack !’ 

“*Hey !’ says Kelly, swingin’ up 
to mount ‘What's the matter with 
him ? You aint no judge. That 
horse can run a half hour in twenty 
minutes. But you needn't worry, 
all you got ter do is to stay here 
till I get back.’ 

“*But I don’t want ter stay still 
all day,’ says the smallest kid he’s 
been yet 

‘You'll have plenty of hikin’ ter- 
morrer,’ says Kelly ‘Til run you 
ragged’; and off he toots 

“Me and the Kid waits there all 
day. He never said a word for 
hours. I was just as pleased. I was tired and hun 
gry and I lay down and slep’ as much as I could 
That was the fourth day The country was swerm 
in’ with T: 
rotes! Them Tagals are just as bad The things 


gals. Talk so much about yer Iggo1 





they done to our men I wouldn't dare tell yer about 


I seen a stack made of men’s bodies and legs and arms 


all chopped neat and square. That high it was’—he 
gestured with arm outstretched “M Troop men they 
were Some of the remainders of them fellers are 
over here in the cemetery But that's the lewst of 


what the Tagals done. They'd knock a man’s brains 
out and stuff his head full o° grass, they’d bury him 
up to his neck and let the ants eat him slow, or bury 


ead with bolos 


him and have a whackfest at his | 
And other lovely things like that If we hadn't 
starved in that country we'd ’a’ been killed sure. But 
we was lucky The Kid was skeered all day long, I 
could see that, not so much fer himself, but fer his 
new wife, and throwin’ fits inside how to git back to 
her. It was right hard on him, I will say Me—I 
hadn’t no one but meself to think of 


" FE must ‘a’ been turnin’ things over in hi head 
H some, fer along in the middle of the after 
noon he says: 
‘Corporal, how long have you been in the ervice ’ 
‘Five years.’ 
‘And Sergeant Kelly? 
‘Sixteen years.’ 
Humph!’ he says, and that’s all. Put it must ‘a’ 
sonked in. fer about half a hour later, when we heard 


innv noise in the jungle he turns ter me al “ay 
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ght out Itke I was a office t like he was on a 
nonument and me at the foot 
What do you suppose that ij 
‘Don’t know, sir,’ says I ind that was the first 
time I'd used the sir to him fer twenty-four hours, but 


somehow it slipped out when he acted human. The 


noise was a crackly, rustly one, like some one moyin’, 


but whether it was man or beast or Sergeant Kelly we 


couldn't tell After peekin’ through a mess o° creepers 
i while, I made out somepin’ white comin’ along, and 
then I seen what it was—a little Tagal all by his lone 
some, with just a white shirt on and nothin’ else. I 


hoped he would go on by, but he made straight for me 


I didn’t dust shoot, as there might be a party follow 





lt give me the willies, and my heart come into my throat 
to see him standin’ there with his head up just as proud 
like he wasn’t scared a bit of them murderin’ devils 


in’, but | waited till he was almost in front of me and 


jumped out in a flyin’ tackle and bowled him over 


| dragged him back, and the Kid took his bolo and sat 


nm him while I got busy with my carbine and pistol 


in case the followin’ party might attack us. But there 


isn’t none. We waited and waited, but they didn’t 

me, so We tied down the little gu-gu with lariats and 
tried to fimi the lay of the country with him; but we 
couldn't sabe his lingo rhe lootenant he had West 
Point Book Spainish and I had Soldado-Espanbol, but 
the brown brother jabbered a special brand of his own 
Reckon it Was pure Tagalog—or as pure as it can be 
bein’ about as crossed as a cur dog 1 ‘member that 
right about then it stopped rainin We talked sign 
talk, but the gu-gu wouldn't listen or pay attention 
just kep’ cussin’ us out in his own talk and spittin 
like a cat Mad? Gee! He was crazy! There was 


nothin’ for it We was most starved and had to git 


out The little devil knew by our sign talk well 
enough what we wanted him to do So | just natu 
rally started to make him Ll cut some bamboo 


switches and started in to hide him good 

“*Hold on. there.” savs the Kid IT don't believe in 
corporal punishment.’ 

‘*Do it verself, then, 1 says, ‘or wait till Sergeant 
Kelly gits back and have him do it I can't help it if 
I am only a corporal; it’s got to be done or this little 


kunk won't ever let on about anythin I ow ‘em 
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‘Well, go ahead then,’ he says ‘I got to git back 
I mean we got ter git out.’ 
I was basting the little gu-gu’s hide when Sergeant 
Kelly come back 
“*Nothin’ doin’, says he, dismountin’ ‘Only I 
brought you some good water in the canteens.’ It 
ras good—that water 
‘Hi! Look who's here!’ says he next 
you git him?’ And we told about the gu-gu 
**Stubborn cuss, huh? he says. ‘Whip me to hell 


‘Where'd 


und back again if he ain’t the livin’ image of old 
Thunder Turtle. Same flat head, wobbly neck, and 
beady eyes.” Thunder Turtle was our division K. O. 
then—so called both for his looks and ‘cause onct he 

gotta holt of anything—men, stores, 
” situations—he never let go till 


it thundered. A blame good man to 
work with, too—full of grit. The 
Tagal was mighty like him, only 
smaller and different colored. 
“After Sergeant Kelly’d rested a 
while he started in to wallop Thun- 
der Turtle No. 2 on his own account 
(said it made him feel good to wal- 
lop anything that looked like a gen- 
eral), and as he hit harder and 
seemed to sabe the lingo better than 
me or the Shave Tail, he began to 
pull out information. Kelly—he 
Was pretty good at Tagalog—had 
Thunder Turtle at 
last let on he knew the way to the 


studied some. 


Antipolo Road and would put us on 
it. It was real dark by that time, 
and we was pretty near all in, with 
bein’ so hungry, but the water had 
helped some and it was pleasanter 
travelin’ by night, so Kelly decided 
to git a move on before we got too 
thirsty again 

“*Here, says he to the Kid, ‘you 
take your six-shooter and this bam 
boo pole and = stick to Thunder 
Turtle. Make him go first and keep 
him goin’. I've told him he'll be 
shot if we find out he’s leadin’ us 
into danger It’s a risk, of course, 
to foller him, but he may help us 
out to save his own skin!’ 


E ontied Turtle and the Kid 
got out his dog leg and took 
the bamboo just as meek as 
you ever see. He was mindin’ fine. 
He was gittin’ well trained. So off 
we hikes First, the Turtle with 
the Kid ticklin’ him up behind, then 
Kelly, then me leadin’ the horses. 
It was too.thick goin’ for us to ride 
and mind the gu-gu, too, Piteh 
black it was in the jungle and 
mighty few places when you looked 
up you could see the sky in, though 
onct or twict I "member seein’ a big 
star burnin’ like a _ white signal 
light. We passed through some 
open spaces, though, and we could 
see it was moonlight, but mostly it 
was black as the inside of a dog. 
Good the gu-gu had on a white shirt 
tail or else it would have been hard 
for the Kid to locate him even right 
in front of him. As it was he could only see a 
vylimmer, and he got so afraid he'd lose him he tied 
his lariat round Turtle’s waist and held on the end of 
it like a lady with a little fool dog. He was a dog all 
right—that Turtle. Gallivanted us all over the coun- 
try; up one side of the ravine somehow and out on a 
crest and down another slope, and at last—must ’a’ 
been about twelve o’clock—and gee! but we was tired 
he stops and points ahead and begins to jabber. 

Kin you make him out, Kelly?’ says the Kid. 

‘As you were. Repeat the movement, Turtle,’ says 
Kelly, comin’ up, and Turtle spit it out again. *Cordin’ 
to Kelly, he says the road is just ahead.’ 

“‘Hurrah!’ says the Kid. ‘There is a gap in the 
trees. I can see the moonlight in front of us. Come on!’ 

‘Not till your K. O. gives the word, little boy,’ says 
Kelly. ‘It may be the road andit may not. It may bea 
trapora barrio. Proceed with due caution, throwin’ out 
advance guard and flankers ‘cordin’ to Wagner. Now 
proceed as before with Turtle as the point of the ad- 
vance. Hopkins, tie up the horses. You and me will 
be flankers Hike!’ I tied up the horses where I 
could get ‘em easy and quick and the Kid whacked 
Turtle to start him goin’. He give an awful screech 
und bolted with a jerk, pullin’ the Kid after him. 
Me'n’ Kelly had all we could do ter keep up, and, as 
fer comin’ into position quietly—gee! you could ’a’ 
heard them yells and the crashin’ we made in the 
jungle for miles. Kelly howls at the Kid to let go the 
rope, but either he didn’t hear or was bound to hang 
on, and in about a minute of quick goin’ the four of 
us busts right into a clearin’ full of native shacks. 
The population came rollin’ out , i t 
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HAVE it from Jimmy's own lips that he had al- 
ways known he could act. 
It was his ambition to the 
tragedian, comedian, character artist, 
round utility of modern times. 
Yet his equipment for this was meager. He hadn't 
a manly stride; he hadn't a bold and overpowering 
magnetism; he hadn't even a calm and sublime assur- 
ance. Small and sandy-haired and very shy was 
Jimmy, and the nearest he had ever come to being ¢ 
leading man in his life was when he rescued the um 
brella of the young lady bookkeeper from under the 
The young lady 


greatest 
and all- 


become 


very feet of the milk peddler’s horse. 
bookkeeper had thanked him with tears in her eyes, but 
she born old maid, so neither her tears nor 
thanks counted in the least. 
Jimmy avoided girls on principle, as leading to unde 
Jimmy 
hours at 


was a 


wasted evenings, for instance 
time. His 
to the development of his 


sirable results 


had a horror of wasted spare 


present devoted 
trionic genius. Every night of his life he spouted an 
act of Shakespeare aloud in his room—the landlady 
charged him a dollar a week extra in consequence 
and on Sundays he spouted a whole play. Oh, Jimmy 
was the kind of chap who would be ready for his 
chance when it came, you could depend on that. 

As a the chance came book 
on “New Thought,” page S87). It walked into the office 
one morning. wearing the commonplace guise of a man 
from Jimmy's lodge, who wished him to buy a couple 
of tickets for a benefit. Now Jimmy had contributed 
to two weddings among the office force that month al- 
head besides. So he 


were all 


consequence, (see any 


ready, and had a cold in his 
answered the seller of 


tickets in a manner ¢al 


culated to make him feel 
snubbed. “T don't want 
those things,” he said. “I 


never go to amateur 


shows.” 


the seller of 


UT 

B tickets 

recognize 
Otherwisc 


refused to 
the 
he would 


snub 
bing. 
have 
the business. 

“Don't call 
eal comedy an 
show, Jimmy, or 
make the mistake of your 
life. the minor 
characters taken by 
people who represent the 
talent in this city. 
and could go on the stage 


been of no use in 


this musi 
amateur 
you'll 


Even 


are 
best 


professionally ans (lay. 
Just let them 
their 
cal agency, 


there'd be to it. 


send in 
names to a theatri 
that’s all 
While 


as to the prima donna 

we've chosen—cast your eyes on that, my boy, and 
catch your breath. ‘Antoinette Saunders, the comic 
opera favorite. Remember her? femember the hit 


she made on Broadway a few years ago, in this very 
Why, the papers were full of it.” 
often described as 


play, in pajamas? 

His enthusiasm was of the kind 
contagious, but probably the fact that Jimmy had al- 
ready caught a cold in the head precluded his catching 


anything else. 
don’t see any New York actress coming up 


ia) ov ~~ 
here to take part in an 


she’s a back number and her pajama days are 


amateur show unless 


over,” quoth Jimmy, coldly. 

“That's where you're right on generalities, Jim, but 
wrong in this little particular instance. Antoinette’s as 
great an attraction as she ever was, and we only get 
her because they're talking of reviving this musical 
little old New York. When we 
Broadway managers com- 


run in 
il couple of 


comedy for a 
give it, there's 
ing up here to watch the performance, and 

“What's that’? Jimmy gave 
his pen such a jerk that the ink flew off the point of 
it, and made a fat puddle on one of the sheets of his 


Broadway managers?” 


neat ledger work. tut he didn’t even reach for the 
blotter. 

“Sure. The boys have engaged a professional coach, 
too. Oh, this is no ordinary performance, make up 


mind to that It's a show you'll remember for 


your 


By Pauline Phelps 
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years afterward, and brag about to your grandchil- 
dren. Well, a couple of tickets, old man?” 

“Are the parts in the play all taken?” asked Jimmy, 
in a hoarse, strained voice. (Bronson noticed it, and 
decided his cold was really very bad.) 

Rehearsals began a week ago. I went 
We've got Georgie Cohan 


“Of course. 
last night. Say, it’s great. 
beat to a frazzle.” 

“Bronson, why Jimmy gazed with unseeing eyes 
at the ink puddle, which had ceased being a puddle, 
and was now taking on the appearance of an elon- 
not told of this before?” 


gated centipede—“iwhy was I 


RONSON stared. 
“But there wasn't 


any secrecy, man You'd 
have heard of it any night if you’d gone to the 


You stay home too much, that’s the trouble.” 
All in an instant 
sitting in 


lodge. 
Yes, he stayed at home too much. 
Jimmy that While he had 
his hall room, reading Shakespeare in order to be 
ready for the great chance, the great had 
slipped away from him. But had it slipped away? 
The very hopelessness of the situation roused Jimmy’s 
fighting blood. He blew his nose in a fighting manner. 
“Bronson,” he said, “I'll take ten tickets—no, I'll 
take twenty tickets—the box seats at one dollar each 
“Good for you, old But puz 
zled. Although Jimmy could not be 
scribed as a tight wad, he was accustomed to hold his 
greenbacks in a somewhat affectionate embrace. 
“Twenty tickets, on one condition—that you give me 
a chance in this play, and at a comedy part—charac- 
(In “Advice to Actors” Jimmy 


realized been 


chance 


man.” Bronson was 


accurately de 


ter comedy preferred.” 


<— 





‘*Now I think of it,’’ said the coach, ‘‘ the Frenchman 
who gives that line should be the one standing on the right ; 
otherwise he’ll practically turn his back on the audience’’ 


had read that for a man with aspirations toward all 
round utility, character comedy was the safest start.) 
“You? You play in the show? Why, good Lord 
Bronson bent nearer and sniffed: for, though Jimmy 
had the name of being strictly temperate, there are 
things taken for a cold that sometimes fly to the head; 
but Jimmy's breath was innocent of everything save 
peppermint chewing gum. “I didn’t know you could act 
atall, oldman. You've never appeared in anything.” 
“T've never explained Jimmy, 
stifly, “in an ordinary 
“And while, of course, I'd like awfully well to oblige 
The 


eared to appear,” 


amateur performance.” 


you, Jim, I'm afraid it’s too late to manage it. 
important roles are not only taken, but learned 


‘T 
almost anything, he 


is some kind of a 
Jimmy paused a moment, trying to construct an argu 


DON'T 
Jimmy. 


ask for an important role,” interrupted 
(With his talent, he could make a hit in 
realized that.) “All I want 
chance. Look here, ‘Bronson 

ment forcible enough to penetrate Bronson’s rhinocer 
“T’ve member of your 
almost five paid 
I haven’t asked for a thing before, not 


oslike sensibilities been a 
lodge for 


month. 


years now, and my dues 


every 






(a "1 
lel 


hand that 
now if you 
that’s all. 
this 
half 


aecident insurance when I 
time, and could 


refuse me this 


even hurt my 
And 

resign, 

right 


lodge. 


have asked for it. 
thing I do ask, I 
And more than that, I get busy here in 
office, and start an opposition I'm not 
satisfied with the way yours is run, as it is.” 
Bronson looked at him doubtfully. He wasn't quite 


certain whether Jimmy intended it all as a joke or 


not. So he first grinned in case he did, and then 
spoke seriously, in case he didn’t. 

“Now I think of it, theye is a minor comedy part 
unfilled, which I dare say I could get for you. Char 


acter part, too—a Frenchman. There's a 
them in the play, and they always appear together, 
and get chased off the stage. A stately entrance, fol 
lowed by a low, ceremonious salute, and then a quick 
comedy exit, you see. That same business occurs half 
a dozen times in the play. It’s funny action 

“Any lines?” asked Jimmy, sternly. “Any lines at all?’ 

‘Why, just as the curtain goes down on the last act 
they do manage to reach the prima donna, and the 
Frenchman her 
: ‘Permettez moi, mademoiselle.’ 


couple of 


nearest hands out a jewel case, and 
Just 


words, and, of course, as you don’t know French 


“s CAN learn it,” interrupted Jimmy, with grim de 
termination and a sneeze. 


those three 


SuVs 


“Oh, no, it wouldn’t be worth while: it wouldn't. 
really. Because—er—you see, that isn’t the part to 
be filled. It’s the other. Haskins has the one with 


the speech.” 
Haskins! 
sat the owner of the name, placidly 
filling out 

Haskins Wis one 


Jimmy looked across the room to where 
even joyously 

insurance 
; claims. 
| of the benedicts for whose 


,<* wedding present Jimmy) 


; had contributed earlier 

‘ in the month. The 

° thought hardened him. 

, € ; Was it fair, was it just. 
that a man whose soul 

Was not above common 


place matrimony should 
check the advance of 
genius? No! 

“Tl buy those twenty 


tickets,” 
emptying his 
“But 

the 
Spe aks.” 


declared Jimmy, 
pockets fou 
I'll take 
French 


the money. 

the part of 

man who 
Whereat 


Bronson 


looked from Jimmy's 
belligerent face to Has 
kins’s beaming one, and 
weakly succumbed. “Oh, 
very well, if vou're set on 
it. I'll have to speak to 
Haskins about the 
change; but, after all, a 
man just back from his 


honeymoon oughtn't to mind a little thing like that.” 
And Haskins, when spoken to, said he didn't mind at 
all. Haskins wouldn't have minded an earthquake at 


just that particular stage of the game. He was still 
dreaming daydreams about his new wife. 

In after years Jimmy divided his life into two 
periods. Life before that first rehearsal and life 
after it. 

great Antoinette (no double meaning in 


HE 
tended by the adjective, although she took re 


duction baths three times a week) was present 


at that first rehearsal: and also a lot of amateur 
talent who didn’t count; and also the professional 
stage manager, who did; and also a slip of a girl with 


large eyes, who hovered around the great prima don 
na and picked up her handkerchief and music for her, 


and led the chorus in the dancing and singing, and 
counted—at least with Jimmy—most of all. 
“Hey, Sandy, getting struck on Antoinette’s pretecge 


same as the rest of us?” asked Kirke Loder, some 
where about the middle of the evening, slapping Jimmy 
familiarly on the shoulder. Kirke was a fresh-man 
nered young man, who wore patent-leather shoes and 
vivid neckties, and Jimmy felt toward him as a really 
legitimate, first-class four-act might be 
posed to feel toward a 

“On Antoinettes—what?” he 


critical perplexity, and with 


drama sup 


nickel moving-picture show. 


demanded, in hypo 
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By Grantland Rice 


Two Out—and the Bases Full— 


WO out—and the bases full— 
Three runs to win and two to tie; 
And then, amid the boding lull, 
Looms Jackson of the Batting Eye; 
I watch the pitcher writhe and whirl 
And shoot one from his mounded pen— 
I see the white pill dart and curl 
As Jackson’s bludgeon swings—and then— 


In that one moment through the stands 
There runs—before the groans and cheers— 
The taut grip of ten thousand hands— 
The pulse leap of a thousand years; 
The one great throbbing human call 
Above all science, war, or love, 
As crashing bat meets speeding ball 
Or speeding ball meets waiting glove. 


Here end the sorrows of the race— 
All want and wretchedness and crime; 
Where care must seek another place, 
Where sin must bide another time; 
Here where the heart's wiped clean and dry— 
The drudge soul lifted from the pit 
For those who wait for the reply-— 
A Strike-out—or a Two-base Hit? 


The Pick of the Field 


HAT one man from balldom’s widespread battle 
W field ranks as the most valuable piece of play- 
ing flesh in the game? 

Johnson, Mathewson, Cobb, Jackson, Speaker, Cra- 
vath, Collins, Baker, Alexander, Seaton, Wagner, 
Lajoie, or who? 

If you owned a ball club and had the pick of one 
man from them all, where would your choice fall? 
Would you rather have a wonderful pitcher to stop 
the slugging or a wonderful slugger to break up the 
pitching? 

The most valuable piece of baseball flesh in the 
run of the game, beyond all doubt, is Honus Wagner. 
Seventeen years of wonderful offense and defense 
awards him the crown. Next to Wagner comes 
Mathewson with thirteen years of unbroken achieve- 
ment; back of Mathewson comes Ty Cobb with eight 
years of brilliant playing, and just behind Cobb stalks 
Walter Johnson in his seventh campaign. 

But Wagner has passed over the hill, and Mathew- 
son, too, is pointing toward the shadows, though he 
should be good for five years more. 

So if we had to pick one man, it would be one who 
has further to travel. And, taking a short cut, our 
final pick would flutter at the end between Walter 
Johnson and Tyrus Cobb, 

Cobb, born on December 18, 1886, is twenty-seven 
years old, with about seven years to last as a star 
and ten years to be of value. 

Johnson, born November 6, 1888, is twenty-five years 
old, with at least ten seasons of work beyond him. 

Cobb would be good for 150 games a season (pro- 
vided we met his price in time). 

Johnson would be good for only fifty games at most. 
The edge or argument here favors Cobb. But, on the 
other hand, Johnson would be good for thirty-five vic- 
tories with a club in the hunt, not including’ others 
that he would save. Johnson has held Washington 
up around second place, which is more than Cobb has 
done for Detroit. But Johnson is working with a bet 
ter ball club all around. Cobb works in three times 
as many games, but Cobb in one game faces a pitcher 
four times where Johnson in one game faces thirty 
batsmen. 

When a club isn’t batting, its percentage slumps. 
tut it curls up even quicker when its pitching fades. 
The Phillies were out in front well away until Seaton 
and Alexander collapsed. Nor could the heavy bat- 
ting of Cravath, Magee, and others put them back 
in the fight until Seaton and Alexander regained 
their form. 

As between Johnson and Cobb, or Johnson and any 
other ball player in the game to-day, we'd take a 
chance on the Blond Shrapnel who pitches for Wash- 
ington and call it square. We put this same query 
up to four big-league managers, and each in turn 
hamed Johnson as his pick, using up about one and 
three-quarter seconds for consideration. A great 
pitcher like Johnson means a strong ball club on the 
field forty-five games a season, almost regardless of 
the rest of his cast. That’s answer enough to dis- 
Perse the argument. 
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A Pair of P. L.’s 


RANK CHANCE and George Stallings lifted the 
F Yanks and Braves of New York and Boston out 

of last place for a spell without using dynamite, 
guncotton, or other high explosives. A statement that 
is more eloquent of deserved fame than forty columns 
added could ever hope to be. 


The Call of the Dough 


AST October the World Series netted a tax of 
L: $490,440, of which $147,572 went to the play- 
ers, $146,915 to each club owner, and $46,044 

to the National Commish. 

For a week’s work each player averaged about 
$3,000, and it is estimated that for a seven-game run 
the total may be even greater this year. 

Three thousand dollars for a week’s play through 
two hours a day—here, boy, take away this fountain 
pen and fetch us a bat. Nix on this litrachure against 
$500 for two hours’ frolic. 


Rolling Stones 


T IS dificult to impress upon Young America that 
education is of vital importance as long as Joe 
Jackson's batting average is .381. 


It is easier to play into a bunker than it is to play 
out of one. Which is true of all Trouble along Life’s 
well-trapped Course, 


The sprinter who can dash around the end twice 
in a game for fifty yards is not to be despised. But 
he isn’t to be compared with the plugger who can 
hit a line forty times in the same battle for five 
yards at a clip. 


Ponce de Leon pothunted in the wrong spot for 
the fountain of Eternal Youth. He should have looked 
into the batting eyes of Lajoie and Wagner. 


Tip to Uncle Sam: Why not draft Mexico and 
farm her out to the Balkans? 


The difference between a “bonehead” and a brilliant 
play merely consists in getting away with it. 


We have seen some golfers hole out in four with a 
pencil where it took six strokes with their regular tools. 


Whatever the game, it’s the mental hazard that spoils 
ten shots where the physical hazard wrecks one. 








Batting vs. Pitching 


S GOOD PITCHING superior to hard batting, or 

[vara batting more potent than good pitching? 
Which, in the main, rules the game—the Batting 

Eye or the Salary Whip? 

If you can reply to this subtle query you may have 
the answer to the present World Series. McGraw has 
the pitching and Mack the batting. The query then 
is: Can New York’s lighter hitters bat Philadelphia’s 
weaker pitching as lustily as Mack’s harder hitters 
can bat MeGraw’s stronger pitching? 

This being the first class in World Series dope, 
our task as Professor in Phanatics consists merely 
in slipping you the problem. So all hands man the 
blackboard and go to it. Strangle hold barred, no 
hitting in the clinches, and don’t forget to replace 
the divots. And kindly mail all answers anywhere 
except to this department. 


World Series Dope 


AN Matty curb the Mackian clout? 
+} Will Baker once again come through? 
Will J. MeGraw or Mack win out? 

I'd tell you, Reader, if I knew. 
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The Rime of the Ancient Golfer 
(Conceding two strokes to Colonel Coleridge) 
T WAS an Ancient Golfer, 
And he stoppeth one of three; 


“By thy baffing spoon, thou crazy loon, 
Now wherefore stoppest me?” 


He held me with his glittering eye, 
I had to get that alibi. 


“I drove them straight from every tee— 
I soaked them on the crest; 

I played my mashie like a Braid 
Or Vardon at his best.” 


“But eke when I had reached the green 
I was a pie-eyed mutt; 

I would have had a 68 
If I could only putt.” 


“T putted slow—I putted fast— 
I made them roll and hop; 

I putted standing up and crouched, 
But still they would not drop.” 


“About—about in reel and rout 
Wy score went on the blink; 
Aye, putters, putters everywhere, 
But not a putt would sink.” 


“T hit the cup eleven times 
And rimmed it seven more; 
I bit my arm, I shrieked aloud, 
I wept and then I swore; 

I should have had a 68, 
But got a 94.” 


I left that crazy loon and ran 
As anyone would do, 

And hustled off to tell a guy 
About the putts I blew; 

How I deserved « 66 
But got a 92. 


The Season’s Heroes 


"| SHERE were many who accomplished brave deeds 
through the sportive year now fading out. There 
were Cobb and Jackson who again fought out 
the batting premiership, and Johnson, the Mandarin 
of the Mound, who showed the way in pitching. 
There was McLoughlin who led the assault on the 
Davis Cup, and Wilding who beat McLoughlin. But 
above them all looms the slender frame of Francis 
Ouimet, the Boston golfer, who alone accomplished 
the impossible, who gathered up the Stars and Stripes 
where 160 of his countrymen had dropped the banner 
before the assault of Vardon and Ray. These two 
mighty English golfers, stymied only by one lone 
American boy, found the pathway barred by a spirit 
beyond all reckoning in the game. 
There were many who fought their way up with 
the stalwarts, but, after all, there was but one Ouimet. 


Aye, Aye, Sandy 
HIS job I have is no than-whicher: 
I'd hardly call it soft or fat; 
But I'm darned glad I'm not a pitcher 
When this here Baker comes to bat. 


Gridiron Generalship 


OOTBALL generalship among the Big Elevens as 
F compared to baseball generalship in the Big 
League is about 1 to 22. 

The Young Idea in football is taught how to kick, 
tackle, pass, dodge, stiff-arm, fall on the ball, and 
other rudimentary details. But the Young Idea, in 
the main, is throttled when it comes to the General- 
ship of the Field—mapped out mostly in advance and 
arranged along the rut of routine lines. Muscle is 
crowned where mentality is crushed—the foot is 
trained well beyond the brain. And most of this is 
too often the fault of the coach, who takes it for 
granted that his quarter back or captain doesn’t know. 
A quarter back such as Ty Cobb running an eleven 
would either win or lose by a fairly thick score; but 
what is more to the point, he would soon organize 
a bird of a game to look at and a bird of a game to 
play. He'd figure out what “good football” was at a 
certain point—and theh shoot in the opposite on the 
chance of an upset. Whatever the result, the cut-and- 
dried generalship of the present system would be scat 
tered to the winds, and even the losers would have more 
fun than the victors have as the game is now staged. 
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Which Car Will You Buy? 


Twelve Good Reasons 
for Deciding to Buy 
a Car Equipped with 
the U-S-L Starter and 


Lighter 
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Reliability. The U-S-L Starter works every time be- 
cause its ‘‘armature’’ (the moving part) is bolted directly 
to the crank-shaft of the engine, while the ‘‘field’* of 
the starter is bolted to the crank-case, which is stationary. 
Therefore, when an electric current is passed through 
field and armature, the armature has to revolve and, in 
so doing, must turn the engine. This is why the U-S-L 
Starter works every time—one hundred times out of one 
hundred. It is the result of correct electric principle 
correctly applied. 


Simplicity. Being direct-connected with the engine— 
and having no moving parts except the armature, which 
is bolted to the crank-shaft—the U-S-L Starter does not 
have to have any connecting gears, chains, sprockets, 
belts or anything else of this kind to break, get out of 
order or need repairs and attention. You press the switch 
button which turns on the electric current and—that’s all 
there is to it. Your engine starts every time. 


Replaces Fly-Wheel. As the armature of the U-S-L 
Starter is bolted directly to the crank-shaft of the engine, 
it takes the place of the usual fly-wheel. No other fly- 
wheel is needed—the armature does fly-wheel duty. 


No Bearings. Being bolted to the crank-shaft of the 
engine, the armature of the U-S-L Starter utilizes only 
the regular bearings of the crank-shaft. Other parts of 
the U-S-L Starter are stationary. Therefore, there are 
no extra bearings introduced by the U-S-L Starter. 


No Gears. As the U-S-L Starter is built into the en- 
gine as one of its integral parts (the armature taking the 
place of the usual fly-wheel) there is no need for connect- 
ing gears. 


No Oiling. As the only moveable part of the U-S-L 
Starter (the armature) utilizes the regular bearings of the 
crank-shaft —as other parts are stationary —and, as the 
only point of contact between field and armature is 
through self-lubricating electrical ‘‘brushes,’’ there is 
nothing to need oil. 


Power. As the U-S-L Starter is adapted to each type 
of engine of which it is to become an integral part, each 
starter is provided with—and built to provide—abundant 
power for the engine and car. The U-S-L Starter will 
**spin’* the engine at from 150 to 400 revolutions per 
minute. 


Noiseless. As the only point of direct frictional contact 
in the U-S-L Starter is that of the armature with the field 
through self-lubricating electrical brushes, there is nothing 
to make noise. As the engine ‘‘spins,’* you do not hear 
any noise in addition to that made by the engine. 


Certainty. Passing an electric current through an arm- 
ature and field compe/s motion. In the U-S-L Starter, 
the armature is moveable, the field stationary. Therefore, 
when current is turned on by your pressure of the battery 
switch button, the armature must revolve and turn the 
engine, to the crank-shaft of which it is attached. This 
is why the U-S-L Starter cannot fail but must start the 
engine one hundred times out of a hundred. 


Balance. Building the U-S-L Starter into the engine as 
one of its integral parts properly centers the mechanism, 
thus perfectly balancing it in your car. 


Electric Lighting Service. After your car attains a 
certain speed, the U-S-L Starter becomes a generator of 
electric current to re-charge the battery—for re-starting 
and lighting your car. ‘Thus—your lighting current be- 
comes a by-product of your starting system. 


Indorsement. The U-S-L Starting and Lighting Sys- 
tem receives highest indorsement from engineers, manu- 
facturers and electrical experts everywhere because of 
its being a correct application of the correct electrical 
principle for starters and lighters. Its simplicity—noise- 
lessness—and easy operation—enable the U-S-L Starter 
and Lighter to command favor with those who are 
authority on electrical apparatus of all kinds. 
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Starts and Lih 


Who, in these days, wants to ‘“‘crank’’ an Automobile? 

Automobiles lacking equipment for self-starting are now ‘‘out- 
of-date.”’ All first-class and high-grade cars are equipped with 
starters and the U-S-L Starter is recognized as a correct application 
of the correct principle for starting automobiles by electricity. 
_ The U-S-L Starter does not turn the engine over, slowly—halt- 
ingly—noisily—it actually ‘‘spins’’ the engine at high speed—from 
150 to 400 revolutions per minute—smoothly, steadily and silently. 

This is accomplished through bolting a magnetic field to the 
crank-case of the engine, and an armature to the crank-shaft to 
take the place of the fly-wheel. 

Passing an electric current through the field and armature com- 
pels the armature to revolve. It must turn. 

And, of course, as the armature is bolted to the crank-shaft of 
the engine in place of the fly-wheel, it follows that, when the 
armature turns, the engine must turn at the same time. 


. * + * 


You have but to press a button to switch on the battery current. 
This starts the armature turning and—‘“‘spins” your engine. 

This system cannot fail. The U-S-L Starter works every time— 
a hundred times out of a hundred. 

You don’t need to believe this because you read it here, how- 
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This Starter Will Decide You | 


















































This fly-wheel, as shown above, 
is replaced by the U-S-L Start- 
er shown below. Size and weight 


are relatively the same. 













Lihts Your Car 


ever. You can see how the U-S-L Starter works by visiting any 


ut- Rambler, Garford, Edwards-Knight, Moyer, S. G. V., Sheffield- 








ith Simplex (England) or Rochester Motor Fire Pump agency, where 
ion cars equipped with U-S-L Starters are always on exhibition. 
See the U-S-L Starter work. That will convince you. 
alt- + 7 * + 
om 
ly. Light is ‘‘a by-product’’ of the U-S-L Starter. ie 
the : you are interest- 
After your car gets under way, the starter decomes a generator of oh te hicaiiainen 
to electricity and re-charges your battery, thus insuring at all times a wig “ 
supply of electrical energy to re-start—and /ight—your car. “ss uP rye or 
m- 7: : ate * hes aad ' -ommercial vehicles 
is does away with separate lighting systems. c cles 
\ Y li "4 - e r . : =” . 1 witl | U-S-I sut a check o aaite The United States Light & Heating Co. 
ol ou get ig t exfra 11 your car 1s equipped with the U-o-L I PP ; 30 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 
Ne. Starter and Lighter. the second item in ae 
We do not expect you to take these claims on trust, however. the coupon at the Oe ee 
e are willing to prove them—every one. — time you write us for Bulletins checked below: 
If you are interested—as all motorists are interested—in electric snformation on the [] 1 U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter for 
nt. starting and lighting systems, fill in the coupon in the corner, cut U-S-L Starter. We Automobiles. 
it out and mail it to us. ‘Il th ‘d CT] :. Power for Electric Vehicles—Pleasure 
_— By return post, we will send you much interesting—and valuable “" = oe yo and: Comanenene. 
—information. complete informa- [[]3: U-S-L Sparker and Automobile 
w- This is important enough for you to do at once. Address— tion in regard to the sa ele ie 


U-S-L Storage Bat- []4. Electric Light for Railroad Cars. 
teries which are sold [[]5- U-S-L Storage Batteries for Station- 


4 6 
. > . . - , S rice. 
gt & Heating Co with adefinte mileage ne 
. ‘eG U-S-L Storage Batteries for Inde- 


guarantee ‘pad the first pendent Electric Lighting. 











ch Off iF Seeutee . , 
York, MiMiwetand Bene Stations: ie St. Lovie Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. guarantee of this 
Storagt®ty Sold with a Definite Mileage Guarantee at No Extra Price kind to be offered. i a naa ee 
GSE 6 orice sd cawencevareecuckeus Genean 
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HE author of ‘‘The New House- 
keeping’’ needs no introduction 
to advocates of the pure-food cause. 
In this article she touches a note of 
interest found in every community 
i. e., the desire of the few to better 
Huntington, 
inspiration 


conditions of the many. 
i Be 
which follows such conviction as is 
herein set forth. Although mention 
of the Huntington show has been made 
in these columns, our readers will be 
interested in reading Mrs. Frederick’s 


own comments.— LEWIS B. ALLYN. 


has received the 




















By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


IX of us women sat on a veranda talking. We 
were members of a modest but active club 
whose aim was civie progress in the small town 
of 9,000 where we lived. We were discussing 

the possible work for the coming year. 

“I do wish that we could bring about a keener pub- 
lic appreciation of sanitation in this town,” remarked 
one. “Have you heart! about the unsanitary condi- 
tions in the basement of the high school? And, of 
course, you know the state of some of the cesspools 
and outhouses and manure piles allowed in the town 
limits. It is a disgrace and a danger to life! Yet 
people seem not to know or to care.” 

“I’ve just been reading in COLuIER’s about the pure 
food movement,” put in another, “and I think it would be 
fine if we started something of the kind here. We ought 
to know more about labels and the best brands of 
foods, even though most of our dealers are reliable.” 

“Oh, this pure-food business is being overworked,” 
replied a third. “Every paper and every club is sput- 
tering around about it. Besides, I am sure our dealers 
would be against it, and help make it a failure.” 

“I don't agree with you,” replied the woman who 
had spoken first. “T think if we started a pure-food 
movement it would be just the way to arouse civic 
interest in sanitation in general. The object of the 
pure-food movement is to create a knowledge of good 
standards in everything—not only in manufactured 
foods, but in the handling of products, sanitary con 
ditions, textiles, weights and measures. It also means 
higher ideals of home making, and better and more 
efficient marketing, cooking, and housekeeping. I 
move that we give a pure-food show, and that a pure- 
food campaign be our chief work of the year.” 


A Town Gets Busy 


? / SHAT talk on the veranda occurred six months 
ago, and just the other day our town of Hunt 
ington, L. I., gave its first successful pure-food 

show. So keen was the interest that already enthusi- 

astic plans are being laid for next year’s pure-food 
show. Dealers, citizens, church and literary societies, 
newspapers, and surrounding farmers are pledged to 
give their best help. 

The first thing we had to face was our general igno 
show management. There were 
could turn for information. The 
reading COLLIER’S were our 
learned about the 
who had 


rance of pure-food 
few to whom we 
members who had been 
greatest help, and from them we 
Bronxville show and the names of many 
helped their suggestion we 
wrote Couiier’s itself, and received very generous as 


make it a success. At 
sistance and information as to where to write and how 
to get into touch with the various governmental travel 
ing exhibits which we might secure. 

After having the promise of a fair share of interest 
ing exhibits, our next problem was that of actually 
awakening interest in the community itself and en 
lightening it as to what was its share and responsi 
bility in the cause of pure food. 

We did not have much money 
tising. but we took space in the local trolley 
and issued handbills 
and tacked on trees in all the neighboring small towns 
and along the roads. The editor of the local papet 
was very much interested, and gave us several good 
and lengthy advance notices. 


to spend on adver 
lines, 
Large posters were also made, 


Exciting Interest 


UT our advertising didn’t attract a great amount 
of comment. and we saw that the success of the 
personal work and on 


show would depend on 


“tongue talk” with the various interests and organiza- 


tions of the town. So we began to interest the large 
and influential Historical Society of several hundred 
members, the W. C. T. U., and the church organizations 


and ministers. The suffrage workers were among the 


most aggressive and largely the instigators of the 
whole idea. The Business Men's Assoctation gave 


money and liberal assistance. The children we reached 
in the boys’ clubs and in the sewing classes of the 
little “Jenny Wrens,” who later ably helped us with 
the demonstration of adulterated candies. 


The Task of Awakening the Dealer 


’ YHEN we arranged the final plans for the show, 
W we decided that we did not want a show that 
would particularly boost the goods of any 
manufacturer, however good, but an exposition that 
would be purely educative, and which would boost the 
dealers, dairymen, bakeries, ete., of our own town, if 
they were up to standard. We wished, above all things, 
to make the show express the local idea, rather than 
things too much removed from our own community’s 
interests. 

But, like most small towns, Huntington is conserva- 
tive; and at first the attitude of the dealers was one 
of apathy, if not of open opposition. There are sey- 
eral good first-class dealers, all carrying many good 
brands, but they somehow felt that this idea of ours 
was a “fad,” and that by wishing to have a pure-food 
show we were subtly insinuating that they did not 
carry pure foods. It was most difficult to make them 
see that we had only their best interests at heart, and 
that we were helping them in a business way by let 
ting the community know that it should beware of the 
impure and falsely labeled foods which were perhaps 
their most formidable competitors. 

This conservative attitude was shown when one of 
us, who had patronized a certain dealer for fifteen 
years, asked him to lend an exhibit of foods listed in 
“The Westfield Book” which could be bought in his 
store. At first he refused; and it was only after the 
show had started that he acquiesced ! 

The proprietor of another of the finest stores was 
asked to take space and boost himself under the 
slogan: “There’s a Pure-Food Show Every Day at 
X *: and not until the morning of the first day of 
the show did he grudgingly decide to exhibit in a tiny 
corner. His excuse was that he carried the same 
brands as did all the other stores, and that by taking 
space he would simply be boosting these other dealers 
at his own expense. He didn't see how this would 
benefit him. However, this was the same dealer who, 
after the show was a success, and he had seen the big 
ness of what we tried to do, frankly said he “wanted 
to kick himself around town,” and who said he should 
have taken three times the space! The show waked him 
up, and he began to feel civie pride in the pure-food 
propaganda from a localized, practical viewpoint. 


For Pure Drugs 


, | SHE whole idea was so new that at first people 
didn't understand what a pure-food movement 
meant. 

One of the best local druggists, after much solicita- 
tion, and largely as a personal favor to one of us, de 
cided to take a few inches of space and demonstrate 
a patented specialty. But when he saw the scope and 
real meaning of the show, his civie interest, too, was 
awakened, and he voluntarily asked to have more 
space in which to make an exhibit of pure drugs, one 
upon which he had suddenly been moved to devote 
much thought and public-spirited care. This exhibit 
was one of the most worth while of the show, first, 
because the spirit to make it was a voluntary outcome 


of the show, and, second, because it was a good way 
to educate the public in the difference between the 
best drugs and those of lower standard. Two kinds 
of castor oil were shown, one obtained from the cold- 
pressed process, which makes it mild and aromatic, 
and of the best grade; the other obtained by the hot 
process, which gives more oil, but in which the oil is 
made rank and coarse. Two samples of that common 
preparation, citrate of magnesia, were well 
trasted; the standard citrate is made of magnesium 
carbonate and citric acid; the inferior citrate is made 
by substituting cheap tartaric acid for the citric acid, 
or sometimes merely by using flavored Epsom salts! 
Then the well-known drug cascara, used so exten- 
sively, was shown in two samples. The standard 
cascara is made only from bark that has aged from 
three to four years, as the alkaloid which forms the 
chief virtue of cascara is best only when the bark is 
aged; but cheaper extracts were shown which were 
made from bark aged only a year, and which, there- 
fore, were practically worthless. Essence of pepper- 
mint was displayed, artificially colored green with 
aniline dyes, as is found in cheaper grades; the green 
color of peppermint is obtained only when the natural 
herb is allowed to macerate for a long time. The 
harmfulness of headache powders containing acetani 
lide, phenacetin, ete., was also brought home to the 
many interested visitors who saw this exhibit, which 
proved that a fight for pure drugs is indeed a large 
part of the pure-food movement. 


Educating the Children 


E wanted to interest the children, and thought 
W we could do it in no better way than to educate 

them in the kinds of candies they were spend- 
ing pennies on, and to show them that perhaps many 
of these candies were both adulterated and artificially 
colored. Through the help of a young college girl the 
children were given short talks on candy making, ete., 
at each of which the children actually brought candies 
they usually purchased, such as “lollypops,” 


con- 


“all-day 
“bananas,” ete. The children then, under 
her instruction, extracted the coal-tar dyes, and made 
this material into an exhibit, chief of which was a 
doll dressed in fabries dyed from green, red, and 
orange lollypops, and a drawing of a flag painted with 
the dyes from various “ten-for-a-penny” 


suckers, 


varieties. 

It surprised some of Huntington’s populace to learn 
that weights and measures had any share in pure 
food. We might have secured outside exhibits of false 
weights, ete., but decided that the exhibit of con 
demned weights and measures from our own Suffolk 
County would be most dramatic in bringing home 
weight and measure truths to our country folk. This 
exhibit was lent by the county sealer, to whom we 
wrote, and who assisted us in every possible way, and 
who sent one of his men to explain all the lopsided 
baskets, ingrowing bottles, decrepit scales and tricking 
quart measures, and who distributed leaflets on “Facts 
very Housewife Should Know,” which is issued by 
the State bureau. 

We planned to have “The Westfield Book of Pure 
sale. We also made up from its lists 
of guaranteed manufacturers a basket of pure foods. 
Then we Huntington, and in the cheaper 
stores found some products worthy the ire of Pro- 
fessor Allyn. “Pride of Long Island Catchup” truth- 
fully stated on its label that it was put up with 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of benzoate; a certain glucose 
jam, a veritable drug store, “gloried in its shame” 
(as was said in “Bunty Pulls the Strings’); a “rasp 
berry ice-cream powder” tried to hide the fact that 
it was both artificially colored and flavored; a smal 
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cain of poited meat ham flavor il 
bottle of ‘lemon flavoring a can of 
peas colored with sulphate of copper and 
last, a gaudy, garish bottle of maraschi 
nos were heaped in another basket and 
shown to all comers as false, artifi 
cial, and a menace to the health of the 
town 

As my own contribution to the ex 
hibits I hauled a motor truck full of 
equipment from my Applecroft Efficiency 
Kitchen, and with a helper demonstrated 


a model kitchen, and lectured upon the | 


relationship between pure food and meals 
planned after the “balanced ration.” and 
upon sanitary and efficient methods of 
work The tireless cooker, gasoline iron, 
improved mops, colanders, dish drainers, 
paper products, bread mixers, and tools 
of the kitchen and the home were eagerly 
noted by the hundreds of women who at 
tended the lectures They saw pure 
food materials transmuted into an ome 
let and ate a five-course dinner cooked 
in the fireless. They saw also that the 
efficient kitchen must contain, among 


other things, an improved balance scale, | 


approved by the city sealer, and a stand 
ard set of both dry and liquid measures 
if the housekeeper is to do her share in 
in everyday practice 


EVEN THE FLY RECEIVED ATTENTION 


a* the show was held in the late sum 
mer it seemed just the time to com 


|} helping along the pure-food movement | 


bine with it a “harvest festival,” and 
| 


give awards for entries made of home 
made “pure foods,” canned and “jarred” 


| fruits and vegetables, cakes, bread, and 


other samples of culinary and house 
wifely skill 

Then a well-known “college woman 
farmer,” who happened to be our treas 
urer, exhibited over forty fruits and 
vegetables grown on her interesting 
place 

As we have near us the widely known 
Long Island Experiment Stations, con 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Fuller 
ton, we received through their kindness 
daily hampers of fresh vegetables, and 
these and the other produce exhibited 
were auctioned off for the show's benetit. 

We were most fortunate in having 
with us one evening the Food Editor of 
CoLLier’s, Who talked on pure foods and 
showed us with actual products the many 
ways in which labels are falsified, foods 
adulterated and artificially colored and 
flavored. His talk was an education to 
us all, and we felt proud to think that 
The National Weekly showed such in 


terest in this humble beginning we had | 


made for pure food. 

As the show was held in the local 
moving-picture theatre, we took advan 
tage of this fact and secured two lee 
tures illustrated with slides. One, on 
the “Story of a Bottle of Milk,” traced 
every ste in the process of handling 
milk, from the actual milking to the 
sterilization of the milk, the bottles, etc., 
until the moment when the filled bottle 
was left on the doorstep. This was fol 
lowed by a lecture on the fly, showing 
its development from the egg through 
the pupa to adult stage, with countless 
pictures showing the harm and danger 
from uncovered garbage, manure piles, 
unscreened Windows ete. Handbills 
were also passed to the audience, giving 
methods for the extermination of this 
pest. 

This lecture and that on milk created 
a keen seuse of the need for the greatest 
care in the handling of products, and 


awakened, even in the children, a de 
mand for sanitary conditions 


OTHERS CAN DO ITI 


WwW planned the show only as an edu 
eative feature, which we hoped 
would pay its own expenses. Our admis 
sion fee was only 10 cents, and 5 cents 
for children accompanied by adults. We 
asked only $10 for any exhibit space. 
So it came as a great surprise to find, 
after we had settled all expenses (the 
ball rent alone was $40), that we had 
cleared about S70 for our treasury. 

The editor of the local paper said in 


a speech on the last evening: “We want 
a pure-food show to be a yearly event 
in Huntington.” This shows the interest 


that we aroused in the movement among 
all classes who were waked up by a 
pure-food show into civic consciousness. 


Dealers, housekeepers, “summer folk,” 
children and the influential business 
men and leaders of the town joined 


hands and came closer together in a 
spirit of local enthusiasm because of 
common interest in this many-sided 
movement 
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ollege Foods 


Puffed Wheat and l’uffed Rice are favorite cereals on the 
tables of college students. 

They are rarely missing there. 

hese foods were invented by a college professor. They 
embody the best that experts know about fitting grain foods 
for digestion 

They are always crisp and ready. 

They are delicate and thin. 

The taste is like toasted nuts. 

And, where girls are concerned, one main appeal is their 


use in candy making. 


Puffed Grains are scientific foods. Every granule is steam 
exploded. They are the best-cooked cereals men have ever 
created. 

But their chief attraction is their simple deliciousness. 
You will find them served wherever people enjoy the unique 
and dainty. 

Such folks, young and old, are now consuming forty mil 


lion dishes monthly 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c_ 
Puffed Rice, 15c_ 


Except in Extreme West 
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With Cream Like Crackers 
and Sugar In Milk 


Serve in the morning with sugar For luncheons or suppers serv 
and cream. Or mix them with any in bowls of milk. The grains are 
fruit crisp and toasted, bubble -like nd 

When you serve ice cream, t1 thin \nd they are four times as 
Puffed Grains as a nut-like garnish porous as bread. 

wr it Phe ir hole gr 1s made 

ry ther S wale! !f holl gestible ¢ do not 

I risping the grains \ b 

r sometime, to be eate € pop Note how these grains melt 

pe t y into almon red granules 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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What six women without experience gestions; the national, State, and county 

argument alone— or knowledge did in Huntington can be departments stand ready with assistance: 
duplicated by any band of workers in if takes no money or prestige; it needs 

Not guarantee some other small town. There are man) only enthusiasm and a belief in the tre 
avenues of help; there are experts wait mendous importance and worthwhileness 


argument alone, ing to give their knowledge, time, and sug of the pure-food movement 
but THE TRUTH ABOUT FOODS 


A Question and Answer Department Conducted for the 


100% lit Benefit of the Consumer. Address Inquiries to 
ua y Professor L. B. Allyn, Care of Collier’s, 


416 W. 13th St., New York City 












Bachelors’ Friend Socks are | Rarely Found Now mean almost anything, but in this in- 


; stance it probably means that if 
dreadful things pre : can Ma you put 


: “ : I have been reading . the mixture int ure food i rj 

é . > 7 » : it t . 
Just the same price as ordinary about blindness caused by wood alcohol. it and is in “Hy at a ye ed "the 
Vow, how shall we protect ourselves al 0 Mon, 


guaranteed kinds—they are also QUAL=| ‘igainst that? 1 note that Domino PUritY of the material in question. That 
: , Crystal Sugar is recommended as pure, In the third Peg ed 

] ; place, it plainly ¢ “AT'S 

anteed like others, but we don t ask you Would this mean that no indigo is used on the label that this is tie ae Set 


. , os . ° . . ” 
to bleach it? With many good wishes ji. 4 “vanilla substitute,” alleged to con- 


to buy for either of these two reasons alone, but be- for the splendid work done by COLLiIER’s, — sist of vanilla bean, vanillin, coumarin, 


f h : di ov li | I remain, ies a tage 3 : sugar, glycerin. This part of the label 
cause Oo t elr extraor inary 100 : qua ity, hame y: M. M. T., Wisconsin. is apparently honest. We find no refer- 
There have been many sad cases of @hce to vegetable oil. Glycerin is an 

, il animal product. In our opinion the label 


Raw Material. We use the finest grade combed long staple | P!induess caused by wood or methyl 3 


’ “tae one cohol, It seems to make little differ is perfectly plain if rightly read. The 
Sea Island Cotton, which makes for elasticity, durability and Weal, | ence whether this substance is rubbed composttion certainly does not indicate 
. ou the skin as a liniment, its vapor in = ge Lae a Raptr ons for 

vanilla soth vanillin and coumarin are 


French Welt Top. The best welt ever knitted on a seam- | Mle) or whether it is taken internally (oy tar products, cheap and rank. This 


in medicine and beverages, blindness, . : : , 
substitute is one of the legion competi 


less sock—improves the sock wonderfully and prevents garter | cither total or partial, or death, fre. pubstitute Is one of the legion com) 


quently results. The “Journal” of the 


nipping and stretching. American Medical Association has com + 
piled hundreds of cases in which these 
results can be traced directly to the in Per Cent of Alcohol 
gestion of wood alcohol. In more in 





stances than one this poison has been Will you be kind enough to inform 
| found in its deodorized form in Jamaica me through the columns of COLLTER’s 
ginger, lemon extract, peppermint, cinna whether in making bay rum and desig 

nating it as bay rum it is necessary to 


}mon, “Hot Drops,” liniment, bitters, 
eee. Dee eee SOCAS toilet waters bay rum hair tonic witch have the amount of alcohol calle d for by 
o a ~~ ° os , , » 
hazel, spirits of camphor, paregoric, and the U.S. P.; : 
whisky. It is probably due to the wide I notice in several preparations the 
publicity given these cases, as well as amount of alcohol contained differs on 


are for men who are particular as to fit, comfort to the enlightenment on the part of the ‘he label. Also, do the State require 

, , manufacturers and dealers, that the “ents differ in various States as to the 
and appearance, and yet who would be sure of practice of selling methylated domestic amount of alcohol that should be con- 
tained in bay rum? Must the amount of 


their money s worth in wear. preparations has almost entirely ceased leohol 
atcCono 


At no time did the honest manufacturer 


in any event be stated on the 
of a high-grade product resort to subter label?—H, A. B., New York City. 


Absolutely Fast Dyes. We positively guar- fuge of such a nature. The other fellow The U. S. P. requires 58 per cent. The 
antee Bachelors Friend to be dyed with gen- | having taken this view with ethyl or Federal law is specific on the subject of 
























; “ = grain alcohol selling for about $3 per declaring the amount of alcohol present 

uine imported German dyes which are the | gallon, and methyl or the wood variety in medicinal agents, as can readily be 
selling at a quarter of that price—the seen from the following language: “An 

best and fastest known. | temptation to substitute was too strong article shall also be deemed misbranded 

v | to withstand, and he poisoned the con if the package fail to bear a statement 
From every quality standpoint—raw material, welt, | sumer. on the label of the quantity or propor 

To your first question, “How shalf we tion of any alcohol contained therein.” 


reinforcing and dyeing—for wear,’ comfort, silky RR Ne Me 0B. pang ent neae Ti Be Mae pocosdcce seaoapabisgens sno 3 


feeling and appearance, Bachelors’ F riend are | only goods of quality.” Products packed whether they are made according to the 
100% « uality value by manufacturers who do not tremble at formulas given in the U. S. Pharma 
| J ” the thought of dishonest competition copeia or National Formulary or for 





. / ? : and whose consciences are not seared by mulas taken from any other source. The 
Sizes 9's to 12's all leading colors — four greed—if you know any of the thou- serial number, with or without the guar 
grades every box guaranteed. sands of these high-type firms, or any antee legend, does not exempt a prepara 

retailers of this class, is it not your tion from this requirement. 

Box of 2 pairs guaranteed 2 months ) $1 00 duty as an American housewife to give The law does not make any statement 
wie fe “ 9 ' ° pees ong a. oo — _ as to the amount of alcohol that may or 
“ “ ‘“ “ | CoLLrer’s has believed in the theory that may not be employe d It requires, how 

4 4 ) a box } one best helps himself by helping the ever, that whatever amount be present 
Special—lightest weight guaranteed | °ther fellow. ; shall be set forth on the label. The per 
. : Domino Crystal Sugar is not colored centage of alcohol given on the label 
gauze socks—box of 3 pairs guaran- ond ' me v-de 5 : 
and is unbleached. should be the percentage of absolute 
teed 3 months, $1.00. | + aleohol by volume contained in the fin 
If not at your dealer’s, order direct, at : ished product. (Vol. L, D. P. F. and 
the same time giving us the name and Seldom I). L. M., page 180.) 
address of your dealer so that we can Can you tell me if paprika is often + 
arrange for your future wants. adulterated, and how to detect the adul 
teration? 7 shall be very much indebted Butter Test 
JOS. BLACK & SONS CO. | joy: the information.—A. €., Washington Will you kindly tell me of some test 


YORK, PA. 





by means of which TIT can determine 
whether the butter that I am using is 
really butter or whether it is not? | 
have read such a test somewhere, but 
I have lost it Mrs. H. H., Connecticut 


Paprika is not often adulterated as 
. we find it in this country The chemical 
ei z: analysis of this condiment is difficult, 
| requiring special training and apparatus. 
If you are interested in the chemical 





| examination, address the Superintendent The Waterhouse test is probably the 

of Public Documents, Washington, D. C., simplest at the disposal of the house 
for a copy of “Bulletin on Examination wife, It is performed as follows: 

of Paprika.” Thoroughly mix half a cupful of sweet 

+ milk in a tin cup and heat nearly to 

boiling. Add a tablespoonful of the sus 

Delphic Label pected butter and stir with a small, flat 


tened stick until the fat is entirely 


Tam sending you by mail a sample of : a 
melted. Place the cup in a small basin 


some flavoring extract put up by Craig ~™.* : — : 
Ktrothers, Detroit, Mich This tube sells of ice water and continue stirring until 
the fat solidifies. 

Note—(1) If the sample is fresh but 
ter the fat cannot be collected, but is 


for 25 cents, and they claim it is the 
concentrated form of the flavor put in 
the form of an emulsion in a vegetable 


oil in place of aleohol.—J. HW. F.. New more or less emulsified with the milk. 
Hampshire ; (2) If ne sample is oleomargarine, 


the fat can be collected into a lump. 





In the first place you misread the (3) If the sample is renovated butter 
label. This label says manufactured it will tend to collect as a film on the 
“for” and not “by” Craig Brothers, which surface of the milk when the stirring is 
means, Of course, that the Craig Brothers stopped. It does not clot together like 
distribute this product The phrase oleomargarine, but usually sticks to the 
Pure Food Flavors” appears: this may) wooden rod 
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HE bane of 
I is the labor “ 


industrial America 


strike.” It is an in 
heritance from primeval yester 
days when might alone was the meas 


and there can be no denial 
“strike” rotates 


ure of right 
that the theory of the 
round superior strength (as measured 
in terms of war) rather than superior 
justice (as measured in terms of equity 
and peace). It is a perpetual invitation 


to violence against both property and 
life—and no “strike” leadership, how 
ever conscientious and well meaning, can 


circumvent this tendency. It is a per- 
petual menace to industrial stability 
and industrial stability is as vital for the 
employed as for the employer. Last and 
far from least, it has come to threaten 
even the stability of republican institu- 
tions—organized free government itself 
because under cover of “strike” preach 
ments, doctrines are right now being cir- 
culated up and down this land by a cer- 
tain class of irresponsible seditionists 
who boldly and defiantly proclaim as 
their purpose the creation of social con 
ditions wherein there shall be 
no flag, and no country.” 


“no God, 


SEEKING THE STRIKE ANTIDOTI 


HE greatest 
a constructive 


need of the hour is for 
workable antidote to 
the “strike” virus—and all antidotes will 
fail which do not bring a lawful sub- 
stitute for the “strike” incentive. 

In the final analysis, the “strike” is 
to-day about the only tangible means to 
which organized workmen can turn to 
emphasize their protest against condi 
tions which they proclaim unfair or their 
demands for greater privileges. Indeed, 
organized society, through its failure to 
establish lawful and legitimate means 
for such emphasis, is directly responsi 
ble for the “strike” in its present 
healthy and menacing development. 

Can there be a lawful substitute for 
the “strike” incentive—statutes in the 
various commonwealths which — shall 
guarantee industrial peace and justice 
to employer and employed? 

I believe there can. 

Immediately to 
arbitration’ —which 


age casual response 


suggest “compulsory 
would be the aver 


to this question—is 


but to deal in utter superficialities. 
“Compulsory arbitration” has been tried 
many times and in many places and 
there seems to be no record of success 
behind it anywhere at any time. “Com 
pulsory arbitration” is bitterly opposed 


from the side of the employer; “be 
cause,” as the eminent John Kirby, Jr., 
puts it in a letter to me on this subject, 
“it impairs the fundamental right of 
freedom of contract.” “Compulsory ar 
bitration,’ on the other hand, is not 
favored by thinkers among organized 
labor unionists. John Mitchell describes 
the situation thus, in correspondence 

“It must be borne in mind that com 
pulsory arbitration of industrial disputes 
carries with it penalties for failure to 
obey the decisions of arbitration tri 
bunals. In other words, if either work 
ingmen or employers fail to accept and 
comply with the decision of a tribunal, 
fines or imprisonment are imposed as 
penalty therefor. My judgment is that 
the American would never con 
sent to the proposition that a man guilty 
of no crime should be sent to prison, sim 
Ply because he refused to work under 
conditions that were distasteful to him.” 

“Compulsory arbitration” laws will 
never lead us from the wilderness 

We must dig down deeper into the 
moving cause of the “strike” and we 
must apply a more fundamental cure. 

I am profoundly of the opinion that a 
vast majority of these labor “strikes” 
these industrial eruptions—flow from one 
fundamental wrong: and that 
the denial of the workingman’s right of 
industrial petition. 


people 


wrong is 


Tik I HEARING 


RB the same token, I believe that if his 
right of petition in industrial affairs 
be preserved to him and protected by law 
as his right of petition in governmental 
affairs is already preserved to him and 
protected by the Constitution of the 
United States, 95 per cent of open indus 


NHERENT RIGHT Ol \ 


trial ruptures will be avoided’ for the 
future 
When the workman—individually or 
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The Right of Industrial Petition’ 
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collectively—petitions his employer for 
better working conditions or higher 
wages or what not, he feels within him- 
free-born American citizen, 
he has a right to have his petition 
reviewed, and judicially de- 


self, as a 
that 
received, 
cided. 
When his 
into the 


petition is ignored, tossed 
wastebasket, and denied re- 
ception, because the employer refuses to 
treat with him or with some organiza- 
tion with which he may be allied, he is 
at once inspired with a hostility which 
is natural and not unjustified. 


WHAT LEADS TO STRIKES? 


ND is it the failure to get better 
A Wages or shorter hours that prima- 
rily kindles his wrath? It is not. The 
moving factor in the bitterness which 
will lead him to the “strike” is the fact 
that his right of petition has been 
denied—and he is prepared to fight. 

Is this diagnosis wrong? 

Is there not an analogy between af- 
fairs of government and industry? 

It was Britain's denial of our 
of petition in affairs of 
tributed one 
American 


right 
state that con 
of the prime causes to the 
Revolution. This right of pe- 


tition goes back to Magna Charta and 
King John. It permeates every subse- 


quent charter of liberty. It is the key- 
stone in every Bill of Rights. It 
forth in terms of specific protection in 
the First Amendment to our own Federal 
Constitution and in practically every 
State Constitution now in existence. It 
is original to rather than derivative 


is set 


from “free speech.” As one author puts 
it, “it forms an indispensable part of 
the liberty enjoyed by every § Anglo- 
Saxon.” 





Denial of right of petition has caused 
more than one political revolution; and 
right now our failure to protect con- 
structively this right of petition in com 
mercial intercourse is causing industrial 
revolution. 

From 1835 to 


1S44, Congressional 
friends of slavery sought to deny the | 
right of petition to Northern abolition- | 
ists. They thereby forced a phase of the 


issue which was bound 
them. Henry Clay—himsclf friendly to 
slavery—appreciated this situation and 


he pleaded that the right of petition be | 
not ignored. “The servants of the peo- 
ple,” said he, “should examine, 
ate and decide either to grant or refuse 
the prayer of a petition and to give the 
reason for the decision. This would | 
carry conviction to every mind, satisty | 
the petitioners, and have the best effect | 
in putting an end to the 
public mind upon the subject.” 

Prophetic words! And may they not | 
be translated into application § to the | 
problem of this hour? 

In interstate affairs it is a problem | 
for the nation and in intrastate affairs 
it is a problem for the individual States. 
Suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
we consider it from this latter view. | 





EMPLOYER 


YUPPOSE State law were to recognize 
YJ workmen's right of industrial peti- 
tion. Suppose such law were to direct the 
workman—individually or collectively 
first to present his respectful petition to 
his employer for whatever benefit may | 
be sought. Failing to receive satisfac 
tory results, such law directed 
the workman to file his petition with a 
fixed State tribunal, permanently con 
stituted for this particular purpose. | 
Suppose the law then directed this tri 
bunal, through its agent, to confer with 
the employer involved—confer in friend 
ly, amicable informal discussion on the 
merits of the 

There is as vet no suggestion of 
pulsory arbitration” 


AND EMPLOYED HELD APART 


suppose 


issue, 
“com 
no inquisition. But 


what has been accomplished? The State 
has by law become the mutual conferee, 
as it were. The employer deals with the 
State. He cannot object to conference 
with the State on the merits of the is 
sue—where, in nine cases out of ten, he 
would have previously refused to take 
up the matter at all because the other 
party to the conference would have 
been some branch of “organized or |} 
unionized labor,” to whom he would | 
never grant “recognition.” 


There is no “recognition” of anything 
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RE an essential addi- 
tion to the evening 
wardrobe of the well- 
dressed man. 

They are offered in 
fine pleats, tucks, and 
“mushroom” 
and are remarkable for 


bosoms, 


their exquisite work- 


manship. _¢ 
$2 and up. 
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COLLARS 


The Waldorf and 
Newport—the wing 
collars with the ‘in- 
serted tips, which 
make them strong 
where other wing 
collars are weak, are 
very correct for even- 
. Ing Wear. D for 25c. 


Company, Inc., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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incerity Clothes 


If that indefinable 


smart “something” 
about good clothing appeals 
to you 


Sincerity Clothes 


will strike you right. 


It is not just good 
cloth, clever designing 
or fine tailoring, but a 
combination of these 
things, knowingly applied, 
that makes them clothes 
for men of taste who seek 
the best. 


r . . 
The price is no 
higher---just the quality. 
So it’s worth your while 
to make sure of the Sin- 
cerity label. 


“Apparel Hints 
for Men” is a 
good dressing 
guide you ought 
to write for. 





Sincerity “English” Model 
Winter's latest fashion edict ex- 
pressed in crack English form. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co 
Chicago 
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E | 
The family Electric that combines both 


comfortable roominess and graceful outlines. = 


Everything for the passengers’ ease— = 
five forward-facing, cushioned seats; exquisite 
fittings, every final touch. 

For every-day use, social calls and countryside jaunts. 


THE BORLAND COUPE 
Horizontal control from either forward or rear seat; six 
forward and three reverse speeds. Automatic cut-out 
disconnects power when emergency brake is applied. 


‘EB ride’’ batteries, standard equipment. $2900 


Send for the Beautiful Borland Poster Book 
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The Borland-Grannis Company 
320 East Huron Street 
CHICAGO ) 
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or anybody except the State. The ques 
tion of the “union” or the right to “col 
lective bargaining” disappears from the 


equation—and everyone knows that it is 


the presence of this factor in the equa 


tion which to-day so frequently keeps 
the employer and the employed apart. 

The greatest obstacle to industrial 
peace and justice has disappeared. The 


merits of the workman's prayer for bet 
terment are the sole text of conference 
Ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
employers are anxious to be fair—liber 
ally fair—with their The 
thing that holds them: back fear of 
unfair domination of their business by 
some labor organization utilizing this 
power of collective bargaining. The law 
should permit them, as outlined, to deal 
with the State. Then if they are fair, 
this same law will protect them even as it 
protects their employees’ right of petition. 


employees. 


is 


In my humble opinion, just this much 
of a law would wipe out a substantial 
portion of industrial warfare and pre 
clude any necessity for considering “ar- 
bitration,” which should be the last step 
instead of the first step. 

The State and the employer would 
amicably and speedily agree on the 


merits of an issue where the employe: 
and the employed would never get as far 


as consideration of the merits 
If they failed to agree, suppose this 


law empowered the State to take testi 


mony and gather evidence; and finally 
acting either itself or through a spe 
cially ordained mediation jury—to de 


clare its judicial verdict as to the right 
or wrong involved. 


DEATH KNELL OF THE STRIKI 


ARE would be the exception to the 
rule that such a verdict would be ac 
cepted by all concerned. The law should 
require its acceptance in the of 
publie utilities whose interruption spells 
public loss, inconvenience, or danger. But 
the law should not and has no need to re 
quire its acceptance in private business. 
it will invariably be accepted anyway. 
We set out for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the workman’s right of industrial peti- 
tion: and, having preserved that, we have 
found that the equation is simplified to 
a point comparatively easy of answer. 
We have sounded the death knell of 
the “strike” because we have provided a 


case 
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better and a lawful means for securing 
fair hearing and that measure of indus 
trial independence te which every man 
who toils is entitled Heretofore, we 
have contented ourselves with merely 
saying to Labor “Thou shalt not.’ 


Hereafter, we must combine the affirma- 


tive with the negative We must also 
say: “Thou shalt.” 

We have sounded the death knell of 
the “strike” because of course such law 
as is here discussed would carry as a 
corollary the proposition that since the 
State provides thc machinery for doing 
industrial justice, the State must not be 


interrupted during its pursuit of this end 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE IS ATTAINABLE 
WE have humanized our problem—be- 
‘ cause we have accounted for that 
element in the make-up of every red 
blooded man which revolts against that 
near-degradation which comes with the 
feeling that so fundamental a right as 


the right of petition has been denied, and 
denied beyond possibility of dispute. 

We have dignified the employed 
they deserve. 

We have protected the employer against 
unfair demand or coercive exaction. 

We have left the realms of “compul- 
sory arbitration” (except in the case of 
public utilities) far belLind. And in this 


as 


connection let it be noted that the most 
successful labor law on earth to-day is 
“The Canadian Industrial Disputes In 
vestigation Act”’—an investigation act 
not a“compulsory arbitration” law at all. 
No single human being could treat 
this tremendous question in flawless 
style. I beg my critics to be construe- 
tive Where this proposal is weak, let 
it be strengthened. But let not it be 
turned aside in silent contempt—as are 
so many of the “petitions” concerning 


which I have been writing. 

Let us recognize the community of in 
terest between employer and employed; 
and in such a spirit undertake to pre 
serve the right of industrial petition 
industrial peace and justice. 

Finally, it to me that a sen 
tence from a from John Mitchell 
epitomizes the against “strike” 
and the reasons for preservation of this 
right of petition: “Industrial that 
is not upon industrial righteous 
ness is neither desirable nor possible.” 
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President and Passenger 


Continued 


“No, it don’t. It entitles you to trans 
portation between New York and Capi 
tolia.” 

“Well, I don’t give up my ticket till 
I get a seat.” 

“Then you'll have to get off at the next 
stop.” 


“You would put me off?’ 


“I certainly would. I'd have to or lose 
my job.” 

“Well, of all the 

“Preserve it for Diccy,” said the low, 
pleased voice of Mr. Peeples. “Put it 
on the record and let Dicey hand it out. 
You're only cursing yourself, you know.” 

THE PARROT CRY “UNEXPECTED” 

AT the first stop, before which Pitkin 
A had decided not to fight with the 
railroad company (he knew how much 
chance he'd stand in court), few got off 
but many got on, most of whom joined 


the weary Pitkin in the aisle. What the) 
said about the O. & S. P. gave him some 
fresh regarding the publie’s atti 
tude toward the railroad, and the where 


ideas 


fore thereof. 

“Why couldn't you put on an extra 
ear?’ one of the victims asked the con 
ductor. 

“Travel’'s unexpectedly heavy this 
morning. We couldn't foresee it.” 


A low chuckle from Mr. Veeples at 
tracted Vitkin’s attention to the fact that 


his companion was entering something 
in a notebook. 

“That’s the four hundred and = sixth 
time I've heard that excuse on this and 
other roads. They all say it. It's the 
first thing a passenger conductor’ is 
taught.” 

Two-thirds of the way through the 
journey Pitkin found a _ resting place, 
but it was a very tired and irritable 
president in mufti who climbed stiffly 


off the train at Capitolia, inquiring pee 
vishly : 
“What 


way?’ 


have we come here for any- 


m page 6 


“To show you an exhibit or two. Come 


and see the baggage unloaded.” 


THE BALEFUL BAGGAGE SMASHERS 


PRODIGIOUS thumping and bump 

ing drew them to the where 
trunks and valises were doing a dance of 
death under the vigorous handling of 
three or four angels of destruction. One 
modest little steamer trunk had 
the impact of a huge commercial packing 


spot 


recei\ ed 


case, and was now shedding its life 
blood, in the guise of various garments, 
through a gaping wound in its side. A 
lock, wrenched loose from an old-fash 
ioned “square,” was plowing deep fur 
rows in a very elegant and new “ward 
robe.” having already secarified a lady's 
suit case, With a sickening sensation 
itkin beheld his golf kit in the hands 
of a destroying angel. Doubtless the 
purpose was to lodge it on top of the 
load which the truck was about to 
wheel away But the effort was too 
strong: the golf bag hovered a moment, 
then plunged to its owner's feet. A 
mashie, the pride and mainstay of his 
game, a club which had been as a living 
and sentient agent in his hands, lay 


smashed through the middle, 
“Tl have you fired for that!” 
the outraged Pitkin, as the baggage mis 


snarled 


handler came around to retrieve the 
article. 

“Ah, gwan!” retorted the man. “Gab- 
back where y’ belong! Whadd'’ye ex 


pect, checkin’ a bunch ef toothpicks like 
them?” 

“This sort of thing also conduces to 
the popularity of your railroad,” mur 
mured littl Mr. Peeples maliciously 


“Come inside and I'll show you another 
reason why you’re so adored by the 
populace.” 

At the big door stood a uniformed 
official who seemed to have nothing to 
do but direct the crowds. 

“Ask that man whether the train fo! 


Cortica is on time,’ directed Mr. Peeples 
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Pitkin approached the official and put 
the question. The man promptly turned 
his back upon Pitkin. VPitkin asked him 
gain The uniformed one shrugged a 
single shoulder in the manner of a horse 
seeking to dislodge a fly. 

“Can't you hear me?” 
kin angrily. 

“Announcer'll announce when it gets 
here,” replied the other, with his back 
still turned, and walked away whistling. 

“He's been doing that for five years,” 
explained Mr. Peeples) “making enemies 
for your road every day. As this is the 
capital of this State, a number of the 
people he makes sore are legislators. Yet 
you complain of the hostile attitude of 
Legislatures.” 

“But I never knew 

“Why didu’t you know?’ broke in Me. 
Peeples. “You're the president of this 
road. Doesn't it strike you as worth 
your while to know?” 

“It’s beginning to,” sighed the neophyte 
in traveling. 

The trip to Cortica, made on cne of 
the company’s poorest local trains, was 
uneventful except for the interesting ob 
servations of Mr. Peeples on the reliable 
steadiness with which the train fell be 
hind its schedule at every station. 
When they finally arrived at their stop, 
an hour and a half late, the cicerone 
bade Vitkin procure berths for a noted 
mountain resort. 

“You'll find it instructive,” he re 
marked. “Some stations seem to run to 
specially bad service.” 


demanded Tit 


“IF IT CAME TO A PINCH 


At the Pullman window the agent in 
quired mechanically: “What name?” 

“T want to get them now,” explained 
Pitkin: “Not to reserve them.” 

“Haven't got anything.” 

“Is there nothing left on that train?’ 

“Dunno.” 

“Why don’t you know?" 

“No diagram.” 

Can't you wire for two lowers?” 

“Yep. You might come in about six 
o'clock.” 

Reference to his watch showed Pitkin 
that it was then noon. 

“Does it take you six hours to get a 
reply 7" 

“Liable to 
all.” 

“That is why,” said the smooth voice 
of Mr. Peeples, “the 60,000 inhabitants 
of Cortica love and revere the O. & S. Vv 
At least it's partly why. You'll per 
haps find out other reasons later.” 

“But the Pullman Company is respon 
sible for that sort of thing. We aren't,” 
eagerly explained Pitkin 

“What do you suppose the public 
knows or cares about that? All it knows 
is that it is being treated like dirt on 
your railroad. And it blames the rail 
road. If you can’t control your Pullman 
service, you'd better get a service you 
can control.” 

“Well, of course.” began the 
Official, “if it came to a pinch 

“You could manage it I've noticed 
this: that on well-conducted railroads the 
Pullman service is good, 


Don't always get any at 


Whilom 


and vice versa. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE PULLMAN CLERK 


ATE that night Pitkin found himself 

4 graciously favored with tickets for 
twouppers. (There were unoccupied low 
ers, through the night, inthe same ear.) 
Going to the railroad ticket office a few 
ininutes before train time, he waited as 
long as he dared, while the agent chat 


ted over the phone. Finally he made 
an appeal It fell on deaf ears. Again 
he appealed, and this time, the ticket 


seller having concluded his talk, went 
leisurely about the matter while the train 
rumbled in above. 

“If you don't hurry,” 
“T'll lose my train.” 

“Maybe you will.” 
equably. 

“If I do,” burst out the patron, 
my best to make trouble for you 

“A lot of people have done that.” ob 
served the oficial “I'm still here.” 

“Well, blank my dash-spotted eyes if 
you'll be here next week,” shouted Vit 
kin, when Mr. Peeples, hauling at his 
arm, admonished him to tell it to Dicey 
later, and bend all his present energies to 
catching the train They did it, by a 
hair. 

Never before had I. B. D. Pitkin rid 
den in ar upper He didn’t like it, No 
nore did he like the crowded and de 
ranged wash room (the car was one of 
the old, rackety 


pleaded Pitkin, 
returned the other, 


“T'll do 


wooden sleepers dlis 


carded by modern roads) where he made 
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a grumbling toilet in the morning All 
through that day and the next day 
the indefatigable Peeples yanked him 


from pillar to post on the jerk-watel 


while 


equipments of locals and branch trains 
he brooded and accumula ed language 
for the dictaphone This vhase of his 
experience was to close with the pur 
accommodations for night 
travel, on one of the “good” trains, from 
Balance Bay to Bullinton There were 
two evening trains: an 8.17 and an S.52 
On the latter Pitkin succeeded in getting 
two lowers, the tickets for 
plainly marked Lower 7 and Lower 9, 
Car GDS, Time of departure S52 p.m 
Arrived at the station, he was told that 
both trains were forty minutes late. 

“Why can't they run their infernal 
trains on time?” he asked. 

“That's what million people 
have been asking, without reply, for lo! 
this deuce of a while,” said Mr. Peeples. 


chase’ of 


vhich were 


several 


rit LIMIT 


|* the course of time the 8.17 came in, 
its full forty minutes late was an 
nounced, and pulled out Some half an 
hour later the S.52 Pitkin pre 
sented his tickets 

“Car GOS ain’t on this train,” 
Pullman conductor 

“My ticket says it is.” 

“Well, it ain't It went on the 8.17." 

“But my ticket says Car 65S on the 
8.52. Isn’t this the 8.527" 

“Yep. Yaw to’ve ast when the othe 
train came in. They shifted cars All 
aboard !” 

“You mean they've changed a sleeper 
from one train to another without noti 
fying the passengers?” 

“They've done that on an 
twice a week through the summer,” vol 
unteered a heavy, tanned man who stood 
near. “Ive complained three times, but it’s 
wasting breath to complain to this road.” 

“Tf vou'll write me,” began Pitkin, for 
getting himself: but Mr. Peeples’s elbow 
brought back recollection sharply, and he 
was hustled aboard the train 

“What can I get?’ he asked the Pull 
man conductor, 

“Nuth’n. Day coaches ahead.” 

Between snatches of unrefreshing sleep 


arrived 


said the 


average of 


in a hot and malodorous coach, Pitkin 
turned sundry matters over in his mind 
Pallid and lined, he sought his compan 
ion in the morning “Pm going bacl 
he said. “I’ve seen the limit.” 

“Not at all. Nobody has secn the limit 
who hasn't traveled on the Original 
Branch We go there to-day.” 

Three trains making Close connections 
(on paper) were to have landed the 
journeymen on the Original Branch. Two 
of them missed connections, the one at 
Syrehester by only ten minutes. But the 
ranch train didn't wait 

“It never does,” explained the cicerone 
“We have a saying up this way: “The 
Branch always starts but never arrives 
on time traveled o1 
the Branch?” 

“T’ve been over it in my pri 

“Traveled on it, I said 
junketing isn’t travel You're going to 
have some real experience now 


Have you evel 


Private cat 


A TRAINMANS JAW 


SOR three days of short-haul misery 
k they ricochetted over the roller-coas 
ter roadbed of the Original Branch. They 
waited in ineffably dreary stations for 
trains almost invariably late. They rode 
pon coaches which should have been 
retired in the SO's: and in sleepers with 
out berth lights, or decent sanitation, and 
with windows hermetically 
once they sat hungry for three hours lx 


sealed and 


yond breakfast time because the dining 
ear superintendent didn’t choose to open 
his cal 

“If failure to provide will separate 
man and wife.” said Mr. Peeples, “what 
do you think it will make the victims 
think of a railroad that does it? 

“The Pullman Company,” ventured 
Pitkin weakly, when the other broke in 

“Can that! Cut it out! Retire it from 
circulation Save it for Dicey About 
sixty mad and hungry people in= this 
train are going to remember that they 
starved at the pleasure of the O. & S. P 
Railroad. How 
think would vote for you for dog 
‘atcher if you ran on an open ticket 7 

The arrival of the train at Burnham, 
the largest city on the Branch, obviated 
the painful necessity of reply. Burnham 
had patiently endured the accumulated 
indignities of the O. & S. P. for vears. It 
had stood for vintage 
and locomotives that leaked 


many of ‘em do you 


sleepers, ataxic 
dav coaches 


‘wth lh 




















Mr. and Mrs. 


Carter’s Inx 
To the Overlords of Business: 


Gentlemen,—your signature means something. 
When you dip your pen in ink something happens! 














Permit us to introduce the Carter's Inx Family,— 
exhilarating and inspiniting little brain-joggers and wit- 
prodders to grace the busy man’s desk; fanciful and 

whimsical little impsies that will chase the office 
grouch; the happiest, joyfullest little wizards that ever 
helped to pinion the fleeting, fugitive thought for the 
man who wields the pen. 











Bookkeepers, lawyers, bankers, brokers, business 
heads, departmental chiefs, purchasing agents, editors, 
dramatists, critics, physicians, all signers of cheques, 
orders and vouchers, all men of high degree,—you 
particularly should know the Carter's Inx. 









Very uncommon inkstands are these! They are 
preferred by the men and women “higher up,” —those 
who think big thoughts and make important records. 
The pen that dips mto Carter's Inx writes something 
worth while ! 







Dressed in appropriate colors, Mrs. Carter's Inx pilots 
the red ink, while Mr. Carter's Inx presides over the 
black or blue, and they are very choice about inks. 
You lose the “charm” if you use any other than 


Carter's Inks. 


Because the Inx know that Carter's Inks are made 
more especially for overlords—they are more brilliant, 
more permanent; they flow more freely and gum less 
easily. [he chemicals are more pure, less danger from 
oxidation and corrosion of the pen. 

















Ask your stationer to show you Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter’s Inx and to tell you how you can secure 









both. Or you can get them by sending us on 

25c to pay for their traveling clothes and" 

transportation. Pin the coupon to your "Gentlemen: 

letter head, please. o Encleoed plese 
i" find : 





THE CARTER’S INK CO. ," 


, 25 cents for Mr. and 
i Mrs. Carter's Inx, size B. 






Boston, Mass. ! 
New York Chicago 
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Largest manufacturers of writing A 
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Force steum like rusty kettles; and its gentle 


ld newspapers never so much as mur 
7 mured. But ‘ts citizens did. They were 
0 murmuring as the train bearing the Pit 
kin and Peeples copartnership panted in, 
Character un hour and a half late on a three 
hour run, and the burden of their plaint 
seemed to be: “Worse than usual.” 
“Ask the ticket agent,’ suggested 
l’eeples 
With much misgiving, born of recent 
experience, Pitkin approached the win 


dlow There he encountered a dark, 
ruddy, square-shouldered man, who, to 
his intense surprise, answered his ques 


tions promptly and courteously. 
“T don’t know why the train was as 
late, sir. ‘There was no accident.” 
“Are your trains often late?’ 
“Well—sometimes, sir,” diplomatically. 
“Is the 3.40 on time?’ 
“No report yet, sir. We should 
have one in a few minutes.” 
“Where do you come from?’ asked 
of Be , Pitkin abruptly. 
N the building of character and success the teeth play a vital oy neta ng 
part. Because good teeth lead to good digestion, to good “Hm! Get many kicks about the 
health—hence to good work which builds strong character. § | service?” 


This is why all ambitious people should practice why, there's some complaint, nate 
rally. You see, we have to put up with 


spirtnaelllaineaddovegmeviina OR eS eelealla 


Visit your dentist at least twice a year. Make a habit of the regular night and ! “Do you find it hard to get along with 


morning use of | the people?” 
“Who? Me? No, indeed I explain 


| oA Ath ew 
lil eacececacanaateaettasecaseaasetecemececataeaedena vurecsstlds ZUaaeee d 








carload would come forward and testify 
for you 

“There isn’t one of us that wouldn't 
be glad of the chance to get even with 
the road,” declared another. 

“What have you got against it?’ asked 
Pitkin wonderingly. 

“Don't we have to travel on it?’ 

“And take what it gives us.” 

“Rotten old cars.” 

“Trains always late.” 

“Go-to-the-devil-if-you-don't-like-it pol 


“If you will make a complaint,” said 
Pitkin to the clergyman, “I'll back it 
up.” 

“My dear sir,” said the old gentleman, 
“what is the use? I've lived on this 
branch for fifty years and seen it go 
from bad to worse. Complaints do no 
good, I don't know where they Zo, but 
they accomplish nothing.” 

“Where do they go?’ said Mr. Peeples 
low in the erstwhile presidential ear. 

“I don’t know, either,” muttered Pit- 
kin. Then, more sadly than before: “I 
want to go home.” 


SELL YOUR PRIVATE CAR, MR. PRESIDENT! 


Hii dictaphone in the office of Presi- 
dent I. B. D, Pitkin birred softly. 
Lefore it stood President Pitkin, in his 
right presidential mind, his right presi- 
dential apparel, and his right presidential 
whiskers. Across from him sat Mr. 
Peeples. Mr. Pee 





ples seemed a much 





reasonable with 


q 
the best I can, and 
a they're decent and 


me.” 


PERFECT | ge Te 























you to know,” said 
Mr. Peeples, “that 
I’ve kept i record 





There’s 15,000 hours 
per year wasted. 
Did you ever think 
of that as an ele 


through three generations. 
What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is competent to do. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


” 


to a three-bagger. 





that bonehead had the base-running ability of 
an ice wagon he would have stretched it out 


larger and more 
solid and important 


figure than on the 
oceasion of the first 
interview. But per 


haps that was only 
in the presidential 


lo t i h Powd E of delay on this sta- i esidentia 
tion. Your road M mind. VTDresident 
carries about 60,000 At the Ball Game Pitkin was speak- 


7 a ae Lee a passengers a year Reactionary Young Man ( stil/ basking, evi- ing to the machine 
to and from this in E Victorian tradition) —“That in terms of the edi 
Cleanses and preserves the teeth by thorough polishing. Hardens the gums— city FE gy i oe dently, in Early ictorian tradition 1a rae gar tells 8 
makes th healthy and non-sensitive * . — is called a ‘safe hit’ and entitles the runner : 
ee a ‘ . actually AVeTAZC 4 sake his position on the first base.”’ meant “I, the O. & 
Dr. Lyon’s is safe. Contains no injurious chemicals. Lends a natural fragrance more than quarter Y Ww , briskly ) -+*Ves , d if a. PF. Oo.” 
to the breath. The efficiency of this dentifrice has increased its popularity | of an hour late. oung Woman ( Oriskly oe, Ome « “Public good will 


is an asset to any 
railroad system. To 
estimate its value 
in dollars and cents 














ment in the high 
cost of living?’ 

“IT want to go home,” said P. B. D, Pit 
kin, sadly. They started home thirty 
seven minutes late and, by missing the 
connection at Syrchester, lost two hours 
on arrival. Meantime the neophyte had 
| one final experience. In front of him sat 
a mild old clergyman, evidently hard of 
| hearing. As the trainman passed through, 
the old man asked him a question about 
the next station. The trainman an 
swered unintelligibly. Again the passen 
ger inquired. This time the trainman 
barked savagely at him. 

“Skanaman I told ye.” 

“T didn’t quite understand you.” 

Opening his mouth to the full the fel 
low yelled out the name, adding sotto 
voce: “Dye hear that, you old geezer.” 

At this P. B. D. Pitkin became sud 
denly a member of the downtrodden 
public; a representative of the “pee-pul.’ 

“You cheap, brass-buttoned skate!” he 
said to his unwitting employee. “Any 
man who would speak to his betters like 
that ought to get—” 

“Well: what'd he oughter = get?” 
sheered the trainman, sticking out a 
prominent belligerent, tempting, and 





































America’s 
Greatest 


Hotel 


EARLY everybody gets to New Yorkat sometime. 
And with the opening of the Hotel McAlpin 
the problem of where to live has been solved. 
The McAlpin is the largest and safest hotel in the 
world—distinguished for 
















most unstrategic jaw 





W ITER DO THE COMPLAINTS GO? 


SHE lure was too strong. Not so many 
‘T years before P. B.D. Pitkin had been 
aman of his hands. One of said hands, 
| hornily doubled, swung up under the 
official jaw. and the jiber landed in the 
lap of a disgusted lady, three seats down 
the aisle 

With a howl the man bounded up 
and pulled the bell rope; the con 
ductor and another trainman rushed in, 
and suddenly there was a phalanx of 
passengers, in protective array, around 
I. B. b. Pitkin. At first Mr. Vitkin 
didn’t comprehend. Then it was borne in 
f upon him, with stunning force, that he, a 
private passenger, was being safe 
guarded by a sympathetic public, against 
the official might of his own railroad. 
He could hear the conductor pacifying 
the infuriated trainman, who presently 
suffered himself to be led away. 

“Now what will they do with me?” he 
inquired, half aloud 

“Not a thing.” said a small man across 
the “If they tried it the whole 


Accessibility and convenience 
Luxurious, home-like comfort 
Wonderfully efficient service 
Notable moderation in prices 
Exceptional location— Broadway and 34th Street—affording easy 
access to every part of the city. On the threshold of the great 


store and amusement districts. Within one block of Pennsyl- 
vania terminal—a few minutes from Grand Central station 

You should make your home at the Hotel McAlpin—whether 
your stay be long or brief—if you seek distinctive accommoda- 
tions at the prices you have always wanted to pay. 































Management of MERRY & BOOMER 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


Herald Square 


NEW YORK 
Nearer than Anything fo Everything 
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is impossible. Let 
us set it down, at a 
venture, at $1,000,000. Hitherto we have 
made no calculated effort toward either 
producing or maintaining this asset. 
Hereafter we shall reckon it as a vital 
phase of our upkeep, and shall appro 
priate what funds are necessary for a 
department devoted to it.” 


“Good,” approved Mr. Peeples, nod 
ding, as the president turned toward him 
for comment. “What particular steps 


will you take?” 

“First, a bureau of service, with a 
high-salaried official at the head, who 
will be kept moving all through the 
system.” 

“Fine, so far.” 

“Second, enough and the right kind 
of ticket agents, Pullman employees (Mr. 
Peeples smiled), announcers, and all 
officials who come in touch with the 
public anywhere.” 

“You're learning. Anything else?’ 

“A course of instruction in handling— 
whether passengers or baggage.” 

“As far as it goes, excellent.” 

“Schedule reform throughout, so that 
our local trains will be as true to time as 
cur through trains. Respectfully decent 
and sanitary coaches on all trains.” 

“That'll be appreciated. More?’ 

“Regulation of the Pullman cars s0 
that they'll keep to their schedules; and 
so that they won't refuse accommoda- 
tions which they have simply through a 
stupid lack of system.” 

“That's the result of your jaunt into 
the mountains. But that isn’t all, is it? 
What about yourself?” 

“Me 

“Isn't there something wrong with 
your own relations to the road?’ 

“Oh, IT see. Well, I'll sell my private 
car to-morrow.” 

“Now you've said it! If you do half 
of these things, the Old-time and Stand 
Pat R. R. Co. may yet become a popular 
institution.” 

“If so, it’s due to you. T'll confess, I 
hadn't a ray of real intelligence about 
the thing till you hitched me up to my 
system. Little coupling pin,” he added, 
adopting a popular “gag” of the day, 
“who are you?’ 

“I?” said the other, falling in with 
tis humor. “Why, I’m the guy that put 
the ray in railroading.” 
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Be Our Guest 
At the Best 
Smoke-Fest 


Sample of Edgeworth Tobacco 
Free to You So You Can 
Learn its Delights 


Why let thousands of the 
Loyal Legion of Edgeworth 
Lovers enjoy the delights of 
this good tobacco without 
finding out for yourself how 
good it is? 

Accept this free trial and learn 
that the aroma is inviting, the flavor 
delicious and that there are no 
tongue-bites in Edgeworth. 

We're so sure of Edgeworth 
that we GUARANTEE it—and 
will refund the purchase price if 
you are dissatished. Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED in 10c¢ and 
50c tins, everywhere, and in hand- 
some $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if 


your dealer has none. 


EGEWORTY 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


‘ 
Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed a 
—Either way you want it 


Liberal Sample Free 


We know what it will mean to you to 
try Edgeworth, so we ask you toaccept 
a few good smokes at our expense, 
Write today and we will mail sample 
to you without charge, if you will send 
us your dealer’s name. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 


(Established 1877) 


Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated 
*lug Smoking Tobacco 


3 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 














on the 


Collar 


means 
bes t 
manship, the 
shape, and more 
you'll get in any 
plated collar button 





work 
periect 
gold than 
other 
made. 


most 


Guaranteed Forever 


A new one free in exchange for any 
genuine Krementz Collar Button that 
is broken d from any caus 


14K Rolled Gold Plate $ y 
10K Solid Gold 
14K 


r damag 


i ‘So 
sell them Booklet on 
request 


Krementz ee Oe) 
ci tnut St. Newark, NJ. 


Manufacturers of the Bodkin-Clutch Studs 


P 
PHOTO SUPPLIES FREE 


money n your Ph 
Standard 


right to > ur door, CHARGES P PREPAID, 


makes of Cameras, Lenses, Textbooks d sup 

plies of all kinds for either amateur or ipretes CNG”, 

sional at the vest possible price Your name age 

ana address ‘ st will brin a. big { = 
I Ss) S°/ 


Leading dealers 
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American Photo Tat Book Co 352 Adams Ave., Peer Pa, 
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‘Sabe Hom bre’ : 


mitinued from p 





astonished and started to run, but quick 


as a flash come an awfui bang 


falls Turtle, vellin’ bloody murder, the 
whole front of him, head ter foot, pep- 
pered with bird shot like a discrimi- 
natin’ case of smallpox. “Course we 
didn’t know that right then. We only 
knew he'd been hit, and we ducked be- 
hind trees and skidoo'd, but Kelly made 


us stop. 

‘Turn around, you damn fools!’ he 
yells. ‘Turn around and see what you’re 
runnin’ from.’ Well, sir, what do you 
reckon was the population of that bar- 
rio? Six women and five kids! Not a 
man in the place! All off on a way 
party, thus buncoin’ Turtle, who thought 
to get us in a mess. Total armament— 
one old trade gun with one charge of 
bird shot, which one woman had let off in 
her first skeer and winged the Turtle. 

‘‘Chow ! says Kelly. ‘Comeon. Back 
we went foragin’, loco at the idea of 
gettin’ grub. Kelly certainly did have a 
cool head to size up the job the way he 
did, even if the moonlight bright 
enough to play cards by. The men were 
off raidin’ and the women were scared 
stiff at us, and they was crazy mad at 
Turtle for bringin’ us and wouldn't do 
nothin’ for him. We was mad at him, too, 
for dealin’ to us from the bottom of the 
deck, so there he lay groanin’—friendless 
us a baseball empire. 

‘I say, it’s too bad,’ 
hearted Kid. 

‘You can’t help him any, 
‘Less’h you want to stay 
so und work out the 
him. We got 


was 


suys our soft- 
says Kelly. 
here a yeur or 
lead mine that’s in 
to hurry up and hike out 


before the men git back. 
“W * didn't find much grub. Only 
some eggs. Those natives live 
near to the wind. We didn’t dare wait 
to kill and cook a couple of manoes, but 
tied some on our saddles to take along 
with us. We only had four eggs apiece, 
the rest was settin’ eggs—couldn’t eat 


‘em. Kelly hustled us to git away, said 
he thought he knew his bearin’s now and 
could steer to the road home. 

*‘*How about Booz Boozy shed 
commanding officer. 

‘*She'll keep,’ Kelly ‘If we 
make that camino we'll make a bee line 
fer Antipolo. It’s north,’ says he: ‘north 
of here. I know it is. Kind of feel it 
in the pit of my stomach.’ 

‘*Glad you feel somethin’ there, 
I. ‘It may keep you from bein’ so hun- 
gry. Them eggs just got me started.’ 

“We went on out of the barrio where 
the horses was tied and was preparin’ to 
mount when the Kid says: 

‘I don’t believe you're right about the 
direction, Kelly. That's north all right, 
but Antipolo isn’t north of here, it’s west, 
and that’s the way we should go.’ 

‘*'Well, between the two of you! I 
lookin’ from one to the other. I 
was backin’ Kelly, but I didn't 
want to hurt the Kid's feelin’s too much, 
had mindin’ so good up to 
this relapse 

**Youwll both come along of me, 
Kelly, ‘or T'll know the reason why.’ 

‘Not I,’ says the Kid, real peevish, 
‘T've had enough of kKnucklin’ under to 
you, and I'm not goin’ to get lost any | 
further followin’ your lead. If you won't | 
go my way, you won't, but at least ri | 
do‘as I think best,’ and he wheels around 
and crashes off into the 


dark 
‘Well, of all the Gawd-forsaken | 


Sayvs our 


Suys 


says 


SUVS, 
of course, 
us he been 


SaVS 


fools says Kelly, starin’ at me 

‘‘And he was mindin’ so good!’ 
says I. 

‘‘T guess that’s the trouble, says | 


Kelly. ‘He was mindin’ foe good, and 
thought it was up to him to show more 
authority and not knuckle under so 
much. Them West Pointers are mighty 
proud of themselves. But he’s a brave 
little boy if he is a fool. We got to fol- 
low him. We can’t let him run loose in 


the bosque alone. S'pose he met the war 
party! He hadn't hardly said it when 
we heard three shots to our left—the 


way the Kid had gone. 
into his cayuse 


Kelly dug spurs 
and was off, and Crummy 


and me followed = elost. It was some 
ridin’ in the piteh dark at that pace, and 
it didn’t take us long to get to the side 
of a good-sized trail where the moon- 


light showed things up plain. 
up short and 
and creepers. The 
so they never 


We reined 
through the leaves 
natives yellin’ 
heard us come up. There 


looked 


Wis 





was about forty of ‘em—the war party 


back—and they swarmin’ 
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; ( S “The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 

= very minute of every day the Hamilton Watch tells dependable time. 
When it says twelve after nine, you know that it is just that time. 
i 6 The feeling of perfect confidence in your timepiece, which a Hamilton 
i§ gives, is agreat comfort. Railroad watches must be 

j@ accurate. Statistics show that 

| , 

& Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on 


ig American railroads where Official Time In- 
 spection is maintained carry the Hamilton 
- Watch. 

@ Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for 
® men and women, and sold by jewelers everywhere. 
i) =©Movements only are $12.25 and upward. Com- 
© plete watches, certain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. 
Ask your jeweler about them; also about fitting your 
present watch case with a Hamilton movement. 


a, 


Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper 


It illustrates and describes the various Hamilton models and 
is a book well worth reading if you are thinking of buying a 
fine watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. D, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Engineer W. 
of Rock Island 
carried a Hamilton Watch 
for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


J. COWAN, 
Lines, has 
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Walk-Over Refinement _,/' 
ALK-OVERS tend to Jf 


make your appearance. 


Particular people everywhere wear Walk- ; 
Overs because of their refinement. Walk- i 
4 
Overs so combine beauty and strength of 
line with exclusive pattern, instant style and 
perfect fit that they give continual satisfaction. hi 
¥ 


: Call at your local Walk-Over shop and 
an - ask to be fitted the Walk-Over way. 
| 


Walk- Overs are sold every- 

where. From $3.50 to 

$7.00. Standard prices, 
$4.50 and $5.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


hal Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 


CAMPELLO (Brockton), Mass. 


The word “‘Walk-Over”’ appears 
on every genuine Walk-Over shoe. 
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“Chiropodist” 
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; The Dreaded Tire Enemy 
—QOiled Roads 


The Big Accident Factor 
—Slippery Pavements 
The Old Motoring Bugaboo 
— Excessive Tire Expense 


—— 


_—" 


.All—and a lot of smaller problems—overcome by 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VAULT EDT IRES 


It is because these ePtLG Le Liles tie 


actual service—and have been proved real, 


insistent and 
IMPORTANT 
NOTIFICATION of 


big Season just closing, 


adjustment claims 


qualities have 


so completely demonstrated by 
theoretical —that the most 


been 
not merely 


determined tire demand today is for Vacuum Cup Tires. 


Due to the consistently remarkable service records during the 


emphasized by almost total absence 
the printed guarantee attached to each 


Vacuum Cup Tire has been raised 500 miles, to. 


1,500 M 


retroactive on all tires sold since May 1, 


PENNSYLVANIA RI 
Detroit 
Chicago 


urgh; SOS Liberty Avenue 
Euclid Avenue 
215 South 20th Street 
PENNSYLVANIA 
New York City, 1889 Br 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBI 
§12-514 Mission Street 


Pitts 
( veland, 1837 


Omaha 


oadway 


San Francisco 


in Independent Company 


BBER COMPANY, 
254 Jeffers: 
1004 Michi 


RUBB 
Boston 


ILES 
1913. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Minneapolis, 34 South 8th Street 
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The Famous 
Martha Washington 
Sewing Table 


315° SPECIALLY portars *15 
sat a DO! LARS 

From the re shops. Made a 
offered at this price for the sole purpose of furthe 
ntro gt e American pe > 


Cowan 


Cabinet Work 


The World's Standar 
Mahogany Per 


The “Martha Wa gt 
is considered the most artistic 


of all sewing tables a 





Cowan piece has al 

and charm of the ginal 

now at Mount Ver 

It is made of selected mahogany. perfectly 
structed and f shed a ee iwers npartment 
tray, Spool racks and tw le pocket 

Heretofore the retail p t as been $30 s spe 
price, $15 f b. € TT as bee nade fj + " 
by the co-operat f our deale 1 the ume of 
their combined orders 

You can obta this Cow parga f e 
dealer your city See , ‘ 

If there is lealer your t ir g the Cowart 
lines, we will have earest deale . 


Write our “Special” Depart 
W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago | 











“Good Morning = 
“ie” Pears’ Soap? 


is a famous inquiry to which you should 
be able to answer “Yes” if you value 
comfort and wish your day to be well 
begun. Pears’ Soap is absolutely pure 
and possesses the delightful emollient 
qualities which soften and beautify the 
skin; it is matchless for the complexion. 


You Can Buy the Unscented 
for 15 Cents 


and so pay no more than for ordinary 
soaps. There are other grades to suit 
other tastes and different purses. But 
Pears’ Soap, in any of its grades 
always of the highest quality in every 
particle. All users endorse 


ears’ 


SOAP 


Se. a Coke for the Unscented. 




















“As the twig 
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New York oy is bent 
Please send me % hundred 
by mall my free ' 
of the book a t my It gives 
of boys i 
Na : ? 
about y« 


It was pr 








Send for this free 


copy with¢ 





of Yours— 


“Worth many 


to me, Say 


booklet 


s of dollars s one mothe 


you the advice of the greatest trainer 
n America— Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
yur boy’s reading 

nted t e away; you ars é a 
Lsk fori 


pute ating y eifinany way 
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}of the clearin’ 
| ‘We'll get up 
| big tree 


up all right 


| there 








1913 


YOWOOALLL OLAS LINDE 


I ss", s' meen CN 


standin’ 
wis 





and he 
Two of the gu-gus 
on the ground dead, and another 
doubled up and groanin’. It looked to 
me like it was all up with our 

they had knocked his gun away and 
tied up his hands, and how we could 
help him I didn't know. Perhaps it was 


round the Kid 
against a tree 


was 
wis 


pore Kid 


all up with us, too. We could see that 
this was the trail to the barrio, and 
pretty soon the natives, with the Kid in 


started to go there. 
I whispers to Kelly. 
made a 


the middle of them, 

‘What'll we do? 
We hadn't either of us 
till then. 

‘Tie the horses here and crawl after 
‘em,’ he ‘Soon as they see the 
women they'll begin huntin’ for us, too! 

“*But it won't help us none or the Kid 
either,’ I ‘to follow them.’ 

‘Won't it? says he. ‘You do what I 


says. 


SAVS, 


sound | 
‘ 


tell you, and if I don’t git us all out of 
this here mess my name ain’t Napoleon | 
Kelly. Well, that iwras his name, so I 
had to believe him. 


“WE tied the horses and crep’ along 

the trail. When we got to the edge 
Kelly stops and whispers: 
here, pointin’ to a great 
with awful thick leaves. Don't 
what kind o' tree it was—nothin’ to 
eat grew on it. It was on the shadder 
side of the clearin’, too, and the 
light slanted away from us. We shinned 
and sat in the dark, lookin’; 
the natives was raisin’ too much noise to 


know 


moon 


hear us go up. They had tied the Kid 
lup against a post and was all yellin’ 
and the women was jabberin’, and I 


tellin’ all about us and Thunder 
Turtle, he still groaned, but no 
attention. The Kid 
without no coat or hat, his 
all white in the moonlight, and I will 
say it give me the willies, and my heart 
come into my throat him standin’ 
there with his head up just as proud like 
he wasn’t seared a bit of them murder 
in’ devils 
‘He's tow 
says Kells 
to do? 
“Well. the first 
a party to go off 
come back with our 
no track of us, not thinkin’ 


spose 
Turtle 
one paid no stood 


face 


to see 


ain't hey 
goin’ 


lose, 


what they're 


good to 


‘I wonder 


did was fol 
They 
hadn't 
vo the 


thing they 
lookin’ fer us 
horses, but 
we'd 


way we did, so they commenced on the 
Kid. They piled brush around him for 
a fire, and I was gettin’ skeerder and 
skeerder every minute and wonderin 
how Kelly would git action; but the Kid 
held up just as ca’m as if he knew white 
men was lookin’ on, which he didn't. 
The headman come from among the 
shacks with a torch or somepin’ to light 
the fire with, but when he was about 
ten vards away—a great voice come 
from the torch, hollerin’ somethin’ in 
Tagalog. It skeered me so I most fell 


as for the headman, 
yellin’ and 


and, 
throwed a fit 


out of the tree, 
he like to 


droppin’ the torch like a hot pertater 
Then the voice went on from the torch 
on the ground sayin’ things Then it 
come from across the clearin’ and then 
from the air in the middle By that 
time the whole population was rubbin’ 
their noses in the dirt and howlin’ with 


fear. Our Kid was the only one standin’ up 
and quiet. I had begun to sabe Kelly's 
game by now and had quit bein’ scared. 
Then the voice said somepin’ from right 


headman 
lead our 
him 
rest 


over the Kid, and I see the 
scramble up, all shakin’, and 
three Kid, ontie 
and give him the while the 
of the folks cried and crouched together 
Then the voice again, real 
and solemn, and even though I knew it 
was Kelly ventriloquizin’, it give me the 
wiggles. The whole population give one 


horses over to the 


horses, 


come deep 


shriek and rushed for the woods—it was 
back to the tall timber for them—all ex 
cept pore Turtle—and Kelly and me 
slipped down the tree and went over to 
the Kid and the horses. 

‘Sergeant Kelly,’ says he, all choked 
up. ‘Sergeant Kelly, I—’ but he couldn't 
say no more—he just grabbed Kelly and 


Yes, hugged him—and even 
that Kid's 


sniffles like a 


him 
grabbed one of 


hugged 
me, I 
and begun to git the 
fool. 

‘Do I git 
Kelly, quaverin’. 
couldn't say anythin’, he 
Kelly's breath out a’most. 

‘Mount! Kelly, soon as he 
could. ‘We it out o’ here, though 
I don't believe the folks’ll be back fer a 
while vet... And we mounts and he leads 
the way down the trail. After a while 
though, the trail stops and we was left 
lounderin’ in the jungle for about an 


en petal ee dt is Bg YPVOOVLILILLPADLL ALLEL LAE 
“GaAtOenevvrwbsndstessis ite 


hands 
darn 


Lootenant? 
But the Kid 
just hugzed 


busted, 


Says 


sort o° 


Savs 


got tog 


saeneaemnese 


no! 





"A SIMPLE WAY TO GET 
Clean, Fresh Hot Water 


For Bathroom, 
Kitchen or Office 


where an 





ia 
he we > 









or any 
unlimited 


place 


quantity ol 


’ 
lean water, freshly 
leated to any tempera 

ture, is desired 


~ . ; 
\ and without con 


Stant waste ol 








iter and 

heat. There is no 

storage.Our heat 

Ps \ ers heat water as 

it flows, in on 

S o trast to stagnant 

eee re-heated water 

\ all in tanks or long 

THE § coils. You light 
OHIO the heater when 
“M” | ’ : 329 you >it and the 
“A” ¢ $32 Sree vater flows 


7 ° "> Dayton 


Ohio Gas Water Heaters 


ELIMINATE THE DANGEROUS 





This means greater safety and that the 
heater can be set any place because gas 
and water attachments, only, are ne¢ 
essar) If your present hot water 
supply depends upon the irregular and 
vaste 1 tank heater en 
put i r it 1 
n It 
C.. 8 irni 
iter req r ! l 
5 € i iy i y T 
i d r ‘ KI i 
nk ! nier 
i 1 n 
1 h c { i 
nake he hot it V 
i y tal i ! t 
' tl i t pr ira y 
f I { lal é 
THE DATTON -c”” 
/ ler I ony ° $38 
rany par , f. o. b. Dayton 


McCormick alitiiiiltias Co. 
McCormick Building Dayton, Ohio 
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LUMBIA” 
as “Battery” 


And 


sure of the 


then you are 
same long 
life and uniform 
that has 


Uncle Sam 


service 
made with 
and with 


what’s what 


vood 
millions 
of those whe know 
the world over. Kor ionition, house- 


hold or any other dry-battery purpose. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio i ae s 


Nine fa rie if ed State } Canada. 


PATENTS# iii 


44 most to get mc ya poe _iny ntior 
2.3 aA B. LACEY, Lept L Washingt on 'D Cc tab. 1869 


Binder for Collier’s $1. 25 ( — Prepaid) 


ht AS}'S, 
at the numbers may be inserted weekly W } 
pt of pr 


ADD COLLIER’ s “416 West 13th Street, New York 
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If <fegéer are your ainbas- i 

sadors, they will truly repre- i 

sent you, and honor the one } 

; to whom they give pleasure. | 


} They are the choice of America’s only 
- the 


which is found in every com- 


aristocracy 
taste 


aristocracy of good | 
munity. 
| 


9 
Bonbons~ Chocolates | 
Each piece of 44" is a master- | 
piece of flavor. Nuts and fruits 


ca 
imprisoned in chocolate, toothsome 
nougat, smooth creams, bcnbonsdainty { 
y If ever 


a new deliciousness in candy isfound, ¢% 


as flowers—in a word, eKMyér 


you may count on finding it in a box 


iF 


4 
A 


Of hyde 


is 


chyésr Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from 44” 
are sold by « fails w# sales agents (lea ing 
druggists everywhere) in United States 
and Canada. If there should be no 
sales agent near you, please write us. 


hi Jyy 64 Irving Place, New York 
Muylerd Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for izée Cocoa and Axa Baking 
Chocolate at your grocer's 


| 
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VIRGINIA 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 
The book that has been 


the storm-centre of discus- 
sion for four months. 











| 











A story of the woman ques- 
tion in its broadest bearing 
on wife, husband and children. 








AT EVERY BOOK SHOP 
















PERFECT PENCILS 


Convince yourself of 


VENUS PENCIL Superiority 


VENUS 


Writes smoothest 
Erases cleanest 
Wears longest 
17 Black and 
2 Copying 

Degrees 


or Haro = 


| AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 


222 FirrrH Avenue. New Yorw 






























‘Sold 0 on m tral an a guarantee —— 

s and over 
a st edepadnccap hsdpa ays = ens er 
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Write lie Special First Order Offer. 
MODERN SPECIALTIES €0. 


105 High Street South Bend, Indiana 


Agents wanted. 
For Deseriptive Circular and 
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hour, hen suddenly—bump! 
out on the road, lyin’ there just as natu 
as if it had been there all the time. 
We give one cheer and dropped and went 
to sleep, for Was most all in. About 
six, though, Kelly woke us and got us 

in’ again—wouldn’'t let us stop to fix 
the manocs—said we was a long way 
from home yet and they'd keep. 

‘I say,’ says the Kid, as we was goin 
along, ‘what was it you told them gu 
gus, Kelly?’ 

“a, 
you was a. sacred 
they harmed a hair of 
dry up and wither off 
earth and everything 
crumble up, and a few cheerful things 
like that; and then I told ‘em if they 
wanted to be forgiven for what they had 
already done to you to give back all the 
horses and ten miles south of here 
where there was a shrine on a mountain 
and to pray to it for an hour.’ 

‘Kelly,’ says the Kid, ridin’ up to him 
und layin’ his hand on his, ‘if I don't ree 
ommend you for the medal of honor and 
the certificate of merit and promotion and 
extree pay and everything else you can 
vit in the report, 'm goin’ to send in 

*‘*Ah, cut it out, Lieutenant, says 
Kelly. ‘If you go reportin’ this business 
Pll stand up and say it’s a lie. Do I 
want to have folks think I'm a vaude 
ville show? I ain't goin’ to tell no one 
about it and have a fuss made over 
and you ain’t goin’ to tell neither. 
mind you, keep your mouth shut, 
kins. But I certainly am glad I 
Tagalog !’ 


we 


we 


told them 
man, and if 
your head they'd 
the face of 
they had would 


says 


Kelly, ‘I just 
white 


£0 


ne, 
And, 
Hop 
learned 
to speak 
hill 


JRETTY soon Kelly 
top and points down. 
‘Look,’ he It was a troop 
calvery comin’ up the road to meet us 
‘You're in command now, Lieuten 
ant,” says Kelly, salutin’. 
‘Nominally,’ the 
right, sergeant. I was a 
beginnin’ to sabe a few 
Kelly held up his hand. 
‘Mum's the word, sir,’ 
ain't been lost.’ 
“We just 


stops on i 


SUVs. 


ol 


all 
I'm 
Then 


Kid. ‘It's 
fool, but 
things.’ 


SaVS 


he “We 


suys 


rode up to that troop and 
said buena diaz and did they have any 
extree chow, as we'd run out of ours a 
While back and we'd swap the manoes fer 
some. They didn’t sabe it till long after 
ward, though they may have had suspi 
cions the way we each one lit into 
foot high and a can o’ 
Lord, they was 
us enough more 
Was never ho 
trip; we wasn't 
course, it got out that we'd been 
lost and the lads guyed us a lot, though 
we all kep’ our mouths shut. Later the 
Tagals killed five of our men and our 
troop Was sent out after ‘em—and that 
time—'cause we wa'h't lookin’ for it—we 
found Boozy Boozy. Only thirty miles 
from Antipolo, it was. And say! The 
stuff they had in that town! Hundreds 
0 rifles and kacky fatigue uniforms 
they'd stole offn our dead ones. Enough 
fer the whole Philliprune army! And 
our Kid done himself proud that time 
We knew he would, first chance he got. 
We knew Kelly had converted him, all 
right, and he'd got religion for 
he wan't no twospot no more. 
Way up in the picture 
enough sabe hombre.” 


0 tacks a 
ters apiece. 
They give 
“They 
mappin’ 
but, of 


tomat 
good eatin’! 
to last home. 
report of that 
goin’ to let on, 


He was 
ecards, a sure 
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The Pci Hour 


By STOKELY S&S. FISHER 
NLY for peace I ple ad—an hour to 
rest! 
is humblest workers claim at close of 
day, 
1/1 tools wherewith they labored put 
away, 
Their hour of ease, so T would quit my 
quest 


While yet a little radiance 
Before the sleep time, 
stay 
Tired feet that 
friends delay, 
Loosed all tasks, 
breast 
Of hot, ambitious blood, 
Contented love! Before 


tints the 
oh, 1 fain would 


west! 


haste, and with old 


from no urging imo omy 


hut only dec p. 
the final sleep 


Let me be free an hour, the time my own! 
The space betiween the twilight and the 
night, 
Oh, let me live—for life I have not 
known! 
Should T work still in the imperfect 
light? 
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| 
are furnished CaSes WTC Ly 


That ane xqguisite ocket-like Watch can also be = 
| eliable will be a new truth to manu. . ; 
All the. above watches ane Open Face, the backs 
being shown to indicate the ornamentation. 
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A Shoe 
For a Purpose 


Style is like a shadow. You can point your 
finger a¢ it, but you can’t put your finger on 
it. It doesn’t shout-—it whispers. It aims as 
much for repression as for expression. A case 
in point 


Walking and Business Boot—$5 


**Barrister’’ 


Made 


sloping 


roundish, 
arch 

top corners curved off 
hooks—a with that 
the ot 


Russet Leather 
medium 


of Black Calf 


toe — perforated 


ol 
cap- low, 
solidly planted heel 
Gothic 


which 
smartness. 


square, 


invisible evyelets- boot 


deceptive plainness is quintessence 


present-day 


There 
igents 
with a 


000 Accredited Regal 
“**Round the World 


ind when to ¢ar it. 


tre O7 exclusive 
Send for our 
Regal,*’ picturing 


ana 
Book, 


wear 


Regal Shops 
Fall Style 
vhat to 


SHOE COMPANY 


Mass. 


REGAL 


270 Summer Street, Boston, 














There are nine men in this of- 
fice whose salaries aggregate 
$227,000 per year. 


Those are pay-roll salaries, paid 
month by month—not the profits 





of ownership. 


A dozen others are highly-paid 
men. Our total pay-roll exceeds 
$40,000 per month. 


This seems the only way to give 
you in print any fair gauge of 
their calibre. 


Just Salesmen 





These men are just highly- 
trained, masterly salesmen. They 
devote their whole time to selling 
goods for our clients. 


They expend about six million 





dollars per year on printed sales- 
manship. Their sales exceed, 
probably, $150,000,000 per year. 


They carry tremendous respon- 
sibilities, and are paid in accord- 
ance with them. 


They meet in print tens of mil- 
lions of buyers. The sales of 
hundreds of products depend on 
their ability. 


There are very few men whom 
one dares trust with such vast 
undertakings. So these rare men 
stand today among the most 
highly-paid men in business. 


Our Business Is 
to Get Them 








Our success and efficiency lie 
in getting these men, in training 
and developing. 


We pay more than most adver- 
tisers can afford for such service. 





COLLIER’S FOR 
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Master Salesmen 


Then, through our commissions, 
the expense is divided. 


We supply experience such as 
no single business can offer. Here 
these men deal with the selling 
problems of hundreds of big con- 
corns, 


And here, above all, they work 
in co-operation. They aid each 
other—mass their ideas. From 
three to ten of these men com- 


bine their abilities on every un- 
dertaking. 





There lies the vital value of an 
Advertising Agency. All else is 
merely routine. The rare thing, 
and the all-important, is compel- 
ling salesmanship-in-print. 





Beyond the product itself, 
ninety-nine per cent of an adver- 
tising success lies in that sales- 
manship. 


What They Do 


These men are not mere writers. 





One is simply a scheme man, who 
works out countless clever ways 
to get quick introduction. 


One’s an expert in merchandis- 
ing. He aids distribution—gets 
dealers on our clients’ side. 


One, who never writes copy, 
knows human nature well. His 
word is almost final on the best 
forms of appeal. 


One is known as “the wizard of 
mail order advertising,” but at- 
tempts almost nothing else. 


One is an artist—C. Everett 
Johnson—selected by us after 
years of searching as the leader 
of all in Commercial Art. 


LORD & THOMAS 


Advertising—Chicago 


Corner Wabash Avenue and Madison Street 





And one is Claude C. Hopkins, 


who, for 28 years and in scores 









of lines, has broken all records in 






writing copy that sells. 





Our success comes in combin- 






ing these talents according to the 






client’s needs. 


The Wonderful Results 


Our clients themselves will 














gladly tell you what these men 







have done. For this part of our 






story we shall refer you to them. 






Among them are numbered 





some of the largest concerns, 





some of the ablest men in busi- 













ness. 






They will tell you how sales 





have doubled over and over. How 






investments have multiplied in 





value. 





They will tell you how small 






advertising expenditures have 







grown into hundreds of thousands. 





And scores will acknowledge 





that they never could have done 







what has been done, without us. 







The Crux of the 
Agency Question 



















Among the best Agencies com- 






missions are similar. One service 






costs about the same as another. 






The whole question centers on, 






Who can sell most for the money? 


And that is best decided by the 


men and their records. 








Advertising success, like all 





commercial success, lies in getting 






right men behind you. We claim 





in this line to have the ablest corps 






that was ever brought together. 






We solicit a chance to prove it. 
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Jimmy’s Speaking Part 


Continued 
intent to deride Kirke’s pronunciation. 
For though Jimmy had begun his study 


of French only the week before, he knew 
already that protégé 
syllables. 

“Her protcege !" 


cheerful 


Kirke repeated, with 
assurance. “Miss Olmstead, 
girl with the you” know. 

toinette’s going to make 
her. Haven't you read 


Di 
H clipping, and Jimmy 


glance over it, but he 
Kirke without comment. 
involuntarily 


An 


eves, 
the interview? 


column 
perforce must 
returned it to 
Then they both 
Miss Olm 


pulled from his pocket a 


looked across at 


stead, and Miss Olmstead saw them look- 
ing and smiled. Any male being who 
could have caught that smile and re 
mained quite unmoved must have been 
of the cold-blooded mackerel variety, or 
else have had the fever so often he'd 
grown immune to it. In neither class 


was Jimmy. 


“Pretty decent of Antoinette, taking 


a kid like that from the chorus and giv- 
ing her a boost in the world,” commented 
Kirke. “Shows she’s not one of the 
jealous kind of prima donnas we're al 
ways reading about. By Jupiter! I hope 
when littl Olmstead does make her 
come-out in New York, T'll be there to 


He threw a second glance 
and lowered his voice 
fidential whisper: “Believe 
some on smiles. Have you noticed?’ 
“Noticed nothing,” exploded Jimmy, 
violently. “I haven't looked at her 
I came into the room.” He strode 
(as he was now an actor, it came natu- 
ral to stride), and Kirke stared after 
him with bulging eyes, then grinned like 
a jackanapes. “Lord, bad that! 
Good joke on Jimmy, though. Won't the 


see,” 
the room, 


“ACrOSS 
to a con 


me, she’s 


since 
away 


as iis 


909 


boys in the office laugh when T tell ‘em! 
(He was right. When he told ’em, the 


boys in the office howled with glee!) 


19, TORK on the musical comedy pro 
ceeded slowly. Through ten even- 


ings they did not come to Jimmy’s speech. 


Several times they ambled gently up to 
it—twice they almost reached it. But 
always before the vital moment came 


the prima donna announced herself tired 


out and unable to say another word; or 
the leading man remembered that he 
had promised his wife to take her home 
from a bridge party, and must leave at 


once; or the clock struck twelve, and the 
janitor put the lights out. Through all 
these vicissitudes, Jimmy was anguished 
but calm. He knew such ill fortune 
could not last always, and the outcome 
justified his faith. On one Friday night 
(momentous Friday) the dramatic coach 
announced his intention of going through 


the entire play, if they stayed until 
morning; and so, somewhere about 11.55 
p. m. 

“And now, monsieur, what can I do 
for you?” inquired the prima donna, a 
sleepy frown struggling with a histrionic 
smile, and 

“Permettez moi, mademoiselle,” re 
sponded Jimmy, with his lowest bow, as 


he handed her a blank sheet of paper. 
Nothing happened. The stars did not 
fall. There was no wild outburst of ap 
plause from entranced fellow The 
coach had chosen the moment of Jimmy’s 
speech to arrange a new stage cross for 
the leading man, hearing 


actors, 


and so missed 


it altogether. “Frenchman's line?’ he 
asked immediately after, turning around 
With the prompt book in his hand. 
“Have we had ‘Permettez moi, made 
moiselle? Oh, we have? Well, then, go 
on. 

It was another week until they came 
to Jimmy’s line again, and then the 
dramatic coach stopped him just as he 
Was opening his mouth to speak. 

“Now I think of it,” said the coach, 
“the Frenchman who gives that line 
should be the one standing on the right: 
otherwise, in facing the prima donna, 
he'll practically turn his back on the 
audience,” 

IMMY and Haskins prepared to shift 
J places, 

“No, I wouldn't do that. You've prae 
ticed your entrances this way, and the 
change will only confuse you. Let the 
other Frenchman do the talking ‘er 
mettez moi, mademoiselle’-—gzo on, now.” 

“Permettez moi, mademoiselle,” re 
peated Haskins, with good-natured in 


difference (Haskins was still dreaming 


was a word of three 


the 


a big actress of 


from page 18 


daydreams about his wife), and 
the rehearsal 

ut in the 
five minutes before 
New York 
matic coach 
by a pale 
lan, glaring 
termined 
clasped 


“May I 


new 
proces led 
depot that night, 
departure of the 
midnight express, the dra 
found himself confronted 
faced, sandy-haired young 
from such fierce and de 
eves that he involuntarily 
his hand round his pocketbook. 
speak with you a moment, 
Griffin?” inquired Jimmy, with quiet in 
tensity, something like William Faver 
sham just before he chokes the villain 
The dramatic coach gave a gasp of 
relief. “Why, you're one of the young 
men in the cast; I didn’t recognize you 
at first. Speak with me? Certainly.” 
“IT wish to began Jimmy, “if 
there is not some way in which it can be 
arranged that IT have my lines—my 


Jussencer 


the 


ask,” 


en 


lines—back again?” 

“What lines?’ The coach was under 
the impression Jimmy had never had 
any. 

“Permettez moi, mademoiselle.” an 


Jimmy, and even in his agitation, 
lingered over the words as though he 
them. “You probably remember 
you had Mr. Haskins say that 
in my place to-night. I didn't 
then thought it only 
find he felt first—and 
somehow or got away from me 
after rehearsal, had to follow him 
to his recalled that 
Haskins lived three miles up, in the 
suburbs—“but now IT have Haskins’s 
permission to speak to you. He is will 
ing that I should have my speech 
again—I may he realizes that 
only justice T should have it. Ive 
of course, this may seem only a 
matter to you—but Ive taken 
French lessons at two dollars each, on 
just three words. And now, at 
this late hour, it hardly seems right that 
they should be taken from that I 
should have no chance of the 
public what IT can do 

He stopped, surprised at 
something salty on his lips. 
rolled down his into 
Jimmy wasn't erying from 
however. It was only because 
bitterly determined. 


swered 
he 
loved 
that 

speech 
object 

fair to 


because I 
out 
other he 
and I 
the 


how 


house” coach 


back 
it 
taken 
little 
fifteen 


Say, is 


those 


me > 
showing 


the taste of 
A tear had 
his mouth 
weakness, 


he 


cheek 


Wis SO 


The dramatic coach had grown old 
and gray in the business (and married 
three wives from it) without having laid 


by enough to purchase the little home in 
the country he had always dreamed of, 
or even that lot he meant to have in a 


country cemetery; but now he recognized 


in this ardor the “dead ringer” for some 
long dead feelings of his own, and 
placed a fatherly hand on Jimmy’s 


shoulder. 
“All right, my 
for Jimmy 
“We'll 


your 


There was kind 
voice and 
even if you do 
audience You 
own lines back again.” 
next rehearsal, when 
rendered “Permettez moi, made 
the dramatic coach added: 
Mr. Merton; very in- 


boy.” 

in the 
manage it, 
to the 


Hess also 
pity. 
turn 
shall 

And 
Jimmy 
moiselle,’ 
“ ery 
deed.” 

And The 
of Miss 
capitals 


back 
have your 
at the 


good, good 
Girl—Jimmys 
Olmstead now 
smiled at him, 
siniles, Jimmy counted, 
him in all. 

This time the 
Julia Sanderson, 
Deslys, with 
thrown in 


always thought 
The Girl, in 
making five 
she had given 


as 


smile was a combination 
Lillian Russell, and 
an extra pint of 
for good measure. 


of 
Gaby 
sweetness 


YUPPOSE we take a jump of a couple 
wR of weeks; this brings us to the day 
of the momentous performance. 

It was ten in the morning. 
Jimmy, bending his desk at the 
office, his subconscious mind trying to 
decide whether the New York managers 
would offer him one hundred or one hun 
dred and fifty a week, the while his con 
scious intellect grappled with a pecul 
and baffling row of figures, was 
interrupted by a summons to the presi 
dent’s room. As he entered, the presi 
dent and hands with him, 
an unusual mark of condescension. “Mr. 


o'clock 
over 


iarly long 


arose shook 


Merton,” remarked the president ur 
banely, “this is a very pleasant day.” 
“The  pleasantest ever,” responded 
Jimmy, with a far-off, beaming smile. 
He had finished his mental conversation 


with the New York managers, and the 
New York managers had come up to the 
| dred and fifty per 
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Double the Value of Your 
Player Piano— 





The value of your player piano depends upon 
the music it produces. 
The minute you place a Q. R. S. Autograph Music Roll in 


your instrument its musical value is daud/ed. 





Up to the advent of the Q. R. S Autograph Roll all player piano ' 
music rolls were much alike—all made the same mechanical way. n 
all rolls but the Q. R. S. Autograph sound alike today. 

The Q. R. S. Autograph Music Roll is hand played—it i is practi- | 
cally a photographic record of the hand playing of an artist. ' 

And its playing on your instrument is identical with the manual : 
playing of the artist who made it in the ae Bes The leading pianists j 
of the country are represented on ; 


S. Autogra h Music 
Rolls > all their individualit 


fully recorded. 


ties faith- 








By all means own a player piano. But 
when it comes to music insist upon the 
dealer giving you Q. Autograph 
Music Rolls with the instrument. 


Introductory Offer 





Send us 50c in post- 
age, currency or check 
and we will forward 


one $1.50 Q. R. S. If you want to investigate, either take 























pene oes pene advantage of our Introductory Offer, per i 

nearest dealers sell- aragraph to the left, or send your name i 

ing same. - complete descriptive literature and | 
names of nearest dealers. 

The Q. R. S. Music Roll Company 

World’s Leading Makers of Player Piano Music 

415 Fine Arts Building Chicago |} 








Models ’93-’95 
Big Game Repeating Rifles 


No game alive is big enough to with- 
stand their tremendous shocking and 
killing power. 
Have Smokeless Steel barrel; rifled deep by 
famous Ballard system. Built for rapid, accurate 


shooting; for continued use of high power 
smokeless loads with jacketed bullets. 


Solid Top; Side Ejecting; Safe. 


Send 3 stamps for catalog showing extensive 
line of HarLin Repeaters, Rifles and Shotguns. 


The Harlin Firearms ©, 


17 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


Sy 








VIOLET 
BLUE 


uv’ DIAMONDS 


Finest and most PERFECT See oot 





LB4901. 18K ’ J Bey. your 

Lewy Solitaire, at IMPORTERS’ PRICES! a - : LB4904. Lewy Tooth 

Platinum Set- cellar ciceh of Wine While, Stet Bins, Vielet Bius, Weassttor cee, 5 —_ 

ting, Violet Blue Jacers Blue st LEWY PRICES for j rest, rarest lounting, Stee e 
| Diamond.$48.50 oe aes | the sar ; sewhere f f Diamond. $64.00. 





neds Send f ‘any diamond in r stock— 


t ison gati to pur as . 

LEWY BROS. CO. GUARANTEE ‘:: ay = Cio, value of every diamonds suarantens to You 13 

PER i MORE THAN tes i 3 gt -- a" m —the only arar t e the f benefit of the 
in diar Ilva F IED if 


We send you any DIAMOND for FREE INSPECTION \ without aor 


—, DIAMOND STYLE a 1K nta facts a ed “ FREE! 
78 years w en established. Inf " : 
FREE! © ction and qualities 3 i must know ert .- 


Most pasando Diamond House in Chicago. Founded 1835 


LEWY BROS. CO., Dept. D-31, State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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The Most Costly and Strongest 
Automobile Odometer Made 


HE odometer is that little figured mechanical sible for you to follow road maps and route books 

part of a speedometer which registers the when touring, posts you on your gas or juice con- 

‘trip’? mileage and “‘season’’ mileage. It acts sumption; in short—checks the entire performance 
as the certified accountant of your automobile. Its of your car so that you can see whether or not it 
readings keep you posted on the ability or inability squares up with the automobile manufacturer’s 
of your car, and the life, strength and endurance guarantees and claims. So if your odometer fig- 
of all of its individual parts. It records your tire ures inaccurately, how in the world can you figure 
mileage, calculates your distances, makes it pos- the ability of your car? 





The odometer in the Stewart Speed dial works for the odometer and the There is not a spring in this odometer 
ometer is the most costly piece of mech- speed mechanisms are built as a unit, nor are there any frail wires, or fragile 
anism of its kind in the world. In the and are not separated as in most speed- coils to crystallize or break. The hardest 
first place, we are the only speedometer ometers The Stewart Odometer is the kind of vibration cannot affect it. Each 
manufacturers large enough to produce largest of its kind made; in fact—it is Stewart Odometer is tested at a terrific 
our own odometers. They are con- fully one-third larger than any other speed of 1000 miles a minute before it is 
structed by specialists, from special de- odometer placed in the instrument case. A test 
signs, and of the most practical and like this would instantly rip the average 
expensive materials. speedometer to pieces. 


The trip register can be instantly reset 
either backward or forward to any num- 
ber of miles or any tenth of a mile. The 
resettings are automatic, which makes 
this odometer proof against any loss of 
mileage either through accident or error. 





The Stewart Odometer dials are made 
of solid brass, mounted on-special steel 
shafts, and connected by intermittent 
gears. The dial numbers are large, clear 
and readable. Both the season and trip 
registers work from the same shaft which 
eliminates all possibility of errors. By 
means of our special Geneva Stop prin- 
ciple all dials are locked rigid—except 
the instant of registering—then they 
automatically and accurately go to work 
[his again eliminates all possibility of 
errors. 
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Alewart dpeedomeler 


OROMTIA7ES = 200K3 


SEASON MILEAGE TRIP 


MILES PER HOUR 


The season register of the Stewart 
Odometer has a capacity of a 100,000 
miles and repeat. The trip register a 
capacity of 100 miles and repeat. 





\ 





This is undoubtedly the most strongly 
constructed,the largest.most practical and 
most costly automobile odometer made. 


We are the only speedometer manu- 
facturers in the world that make every 
part of every one of our speedometers 
in our own factory, which has necessi- 
tated a very unusual and expensive me- 
chanical equipment. 


The Stewart Odometer is directly con- 
nected to the revolving magnet which 
indicates every speed. Thus it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the slightest kind 
of anerrortooccur. Mileage indications 
are not dependent on the action of un- 
reliable springs, pawls or ratchets. It 
must work when the speed indicating 





It will pay you to have a Stewart 
Speedometer on your car. 


Yodel B with Grade Indicator, $50 


Stewart Speedometer Factory “saieaa” Chicago, U.S. A. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of speedometers for automobiles, motorcycles, electrics, 
trucks, motor boats, aeroplanes, and cream separators. 


























ALTON NLM. 


I entled you in, Mr Merton Con 
tinued the president, gazing at Jimmy 
with the gaze of an inflated Billikens 
and a self-satisfied Santa Claus com 
bined, “to ask if you would be willing 
to undertake a trip to Boston for us, 
leaving on the next train.” 

“Boston?” Jimmy's fancy cume back 
to earth with a jerk, like a bird that has 
peen suddenly shot in the wing. 

“Boston, precisely. There is an im 


portant meeting of insurance men there, 
at which it our comypriny 
should represented. Mr. Seott. our 
assistant treasurer, having resigned last 
week, it has been decided to ask you to 

er—undertake this little task in = his 
stead. I may add that Miss Hamilton 
recommended you.” 


is 


HECESSUTS 


be 


brow s, 
had 
at 


his 
he 


wrinkled 
where 
name, 


IMMY 

remember 
Hamilton's 
wrinkle it came to 


trying to 
heard Miss 
and the second 
him. She was the 
porn old maid whose umbrella he had 
rescued from the milk peddler’s horse. 
“Miss Hamilton,” continued the 
dent, “is my niece.” 

Jimmy hadn't known that, and 
didn’t care. He was busy with a caleu 
lation of time tables. “Mr. Dickinson,” 


presi 


' 
ie 


he said, “if I go it must be on the under 
standing that nothing—nothing what 
ever in the line of business—shall keep 
me from leaving Boston on the four 
o'clock express. [T don’t know as you've 
heard of it, but I'm to appear in a musi 
eal comedy at the opera house this even 


wouldn't do to disappoint the 
a matter of fact, I cannot dis 
finished Jimmy, with 


ing, and it 
public. As 
appoint Zz” 
tion. 

Mr. Dickinson's resemblance to an 
flated Billiken incre to such 
alarming extent that it au wonder 
did not sit down cross-legged on 
floor, “Certainly not, Mr. Merton; 
tainly not. I wouldn't allow you to dis 
appoint the public. At my niece's solic 
itation, I have myself bought a ticket 
to the performance to-night, and = shall 
certainly most interested in watching 
your début. The meeting 
closes at thirty, so vou can easily 
leave for the four o'clock ex 


elo 


in 

an 

he 
the 
cer 


ased 
Wits 


he 
stage Boston 
three 
home on 
press.” 

“Very well, 
understanding I 
help you out.” 


with that 
glad to 
awa 


Mr. Dickinson 
shall very 
Jimmy turned 


be 


“And, Mr. Merton——Jimmoy !" 

“Yes, sir.” 

The satisfaction of being a Billiken 
and Santa Claus combined was strug 
gling with the president's sense of dis 
cretion. “At the directors meeting last 
night a letter—-which I venture to say 
you will consider a most pleasing and 
satisfactory letter—was written and 
mailed to your home address. You will 
probably find it there on your return 


to-night.” 


HE president smiled most unctuously 
upon Jimmy, and Jimmy smiled ur 
banely back at him, without for an instant 


realizing that the once longed-for promo 
tion was his at last. How could he 
realize it’ His thoughts were still with 
the New York managers, and the New 
York managers, having given in on 
Salary, were now promising that The Girl 


should be engaged as his leading woman 
That's why Jimmy smiled. 

But Mr. Dickinson was waiting for a 
grateful reply, and Jimmy's subcon 
scious self realized it, and came to the 


rescue, without any promptings whatever 


from Jimmy 
“Thank you, sir. Thank you very 
much. You're more kind than I can say. 
rll leave for Boston on the ten o'clock 
train.’ 
mow if you've gone ahead and in 
vented a finale to this story, after 
the cock-sure fashion of most modern 
readers—if you're imagining at this in 
Stant that Jimmy was held by that Bos 
ton meeting until too late to return 
home, and so missed the musical comedy 
performance, I've failed utterly in mak 
mg you understand his character. 
Jimmy caught the four o'clock express 
He would have caught it had he been 
obliged to jump through a plate-glass 
Window in the middle of the director's 


speech. Fortunately, no strenuous meas 


ure Was required. The meeting closed 
at three-thirty, and Jimmy had only to 
take a trolley car to the depot and board 
the train when it came in. 

The train whizzed. the telegraph poles 
flew past. and Jimmy gave himself up 
to dreams of the evening's triumph. He 


Patnned to reach the theatre at half past 


CoeoLcLIisgRr*s FOR 
seven. That gave an hour for the make 
up. and he had studied it out, every line 
of if (Jimmy's bills for Cosmetics dut 
ing the last month had been equal to a 
‘horus girls.) He visualized the glance 
of approval upon her face as he emerged 
from the dressing room Then would 
come the performance itself. The four 
entrances—Jimmy had contrived, by in 
finite device, to make each a little more 
impressive than the one preceding it: the 
four bows, he and Haskins together (he 
wondered if the andience would ever 


amount of off-stage drilling it 
had conquered that 


realize the 
had taken before he 


how in its entire perfection): the four 
quick exits, with the comedy trot. Well, 
if he didn’t get a laugh on those, it 


any laugh 
more en 
and—his 
to be sure, 


there wasn't 
Then 


rreatest, 


would be because 
in the audience. 
trance, last and 
speech. Only three words, 
but delivered with a perfect French ac 
cent, with a French shrug of the shoul 
ders, and with his own inimitable roll 
of the eves, he had practiced it be 
fore the looking-glass every evening. 


N“ farce, you 
4 edyvioa 


quiet 


one 


is 


but 
none the 
comedy, which should ecateh 
nudience in spite of itself, and 
a ripple of laughter throughout the 
entire theatre. Jimmy. leaning luxuri 
ously back in his parlor chair (of course 
nu New York leading man must travel 
first-class), dallied with the temptation 
of repeating magie words aloud, 
and at last succumbed to it 

“Permettez moi, mademoi 

A back-breaking jolt. which jerked him 
almost out of his seat, and the train 
came to a_ standstill. “What's that?” 
asked the fat man occupied 
next seat, waking suddenly from his nap. 
“Run over something?’ 

“Coupling pin broke, that’s all,” an 
nounced the conductor cheerfully, appear 
ing in the doorway in time to answer 
him. “Bad place for a breakdown, 
though: three miles from a_ telegraph 
station. If we get started again before 


understand, 
though 


com 
less 
persuasive 
the 
send 


those 


who 


nine o'clock we'll be lucky 

Jimmy sprang to his feet. agitated and 
trembling. “Look here.” he gasped, “I 
took this train with the understanding 
that it was to deliver me in Hartford 


It’s of the 
desperate 


and T must make it 
the most 


ut seven, 

utmost importance 

importance.” 
The conductor 


scrutinized him gravely 


Jimmy certainly did look desperate 
“Anybody dead?” he asked 

“Ng 

“Dying?” 

oxy 

“Trying to get away from the police?” 

“No!  It's—it’s amateur theatricals,” 
stuttered Jimmy, tragically. 

ws SF And all his life afterward 
Jimmy hated the memory of that con 
ductor, because at that moment his 


a crescent moon, with the 
his ears. “Why,” the 
piled insult upon in 

he started for the 
door, “I’ve kick coming than that 
mvself. T was due home for supper to 
night, and my wife’s got fresh apple pie.” 


Sy Jimmy failed 
) in time to say “ 


and the 
noticed his 


mouth became 
corners touching 
blue-coated menial 
jury by adding, as 


a worse 


to reach the theatre 
ermettez moi, made 
worst of it was that 
absence. Oh, ves, 
did—Miss Hamilton, the 
maid, who sat alone in a 
seat and waited throughout the play for 
Jimmy to appear. When the curtain 
fell on the last act, she gripped her cour 
in both hands, and seurried around 
with it to the stage door. 

“T beg your pardon,” 
of a dark 
step. “Can 
why—why, 

“What 
Jimmy. 

‘But why 

“Train 
with a 
tremolo 
voice. “I 
my 
the 
ne 
Was 
eral 


(loes 


moiselle,” 
ho one one 
person born 


old 


biileons 


ace 
she began primly 
figure crouching on the 
you tell me if Mr. James 
Jimmy, it’s you.” 

there left of 


door 


Is me,” assented 
didn’t vou 
accident.” explained 
Robert Mantell-David 
of utter heartbreak in his 
arrived just five minutes after 
Was due Haskins had it 
lifetime—and they tell 
no one heard what he said.’ This 
the hour Fate had chosen for sey 
blows, punching them the way she 
Jimmy broke into bitter laughter 
“Not that it matters anyhow: it was all 
lies about those New York managers 
and The Girl—did vou know Miss Olm 
stend had been married five years 7" 
Relief at Jimmy's escape, both 
the train wreck and The Girl, 
too much the composure 


Jimmy, 
Wartield 


speech 


chance of a 


from 
pros el 


for of even a 
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40, 000 
Elgineers 





ad 








=| or prejudice, after years of close asso- 

=| ciation with watches, these Elgineers 

=| are a unit in affirming that the Elgin 
‘| Watch leads in all-round efficiency. 











HE tremendous total of © 
40,000 foremost soe Be 
of Americaare Elgineers, masters \ 
of watchcraft. Unswayed by price ° 


=| Surely, this judgment from 40,000 experi- ‘ 
‘enced, honest and well-known jewelers—from 
‘=| the Elgineers of your town or city—should 
influence you to decide on an Elgin, the watch which 
for a half-century has been standard. 


LORD ELGIN —here pictured in 
exact size—is the extremely thinmaster- 
watch. 
unfaltering—a watch whose honesty and 
faithfulness are inspiring. 
contains very latest devices for perfect 
timekeeping. 
and let him detail its strong points. 
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peyererers 


Lord Elgin 


Itis truthful, untiring, unfailing, | 
| 
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Call on your Elgineer, 


WATCH 
Elgin, Illinois 


CO. 






































Save 


$8.00 to $22.00 
Hoosier eta and 
Ranges 


Why not buy the Best when you can buy 
them at such low unheard-of Factory 
Prices, Our new improvements abso 
lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
Save enough on a single stove to buy 
your winter's fuel, Thirty Days, Free 
Trial in your own home before you buy 


, Send postal today for large 


# DON’T PAY TWO ol 








free catalog and prices ; 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
218 State St., Marion, Ind. 





Standardized 
| Shorthand 


|| Success Shorthand Taught by rae 
etre ee 


ecuracy. 
it is simple, « 

















Success Shorthand School, Suite 710, Schiller Building Km rT 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, 302 Logan Ave., 
New York and Chicago 


Branches 


Safety. Rigidity 
Adaptability. Economy 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Agencies everywhere 
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| STEE For Automobiles and Motorcycles 
$30 and Up 
Easy to put up. rte 
All sizes. pp | triage 





' The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. A )Chicago, mm. Mitchell st tne 
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$2.00 $8.50 «D 
{ FRANCIS BANNERMAN 
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Rive ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
i, . Saddles, #3. New Uniforms, $1.50 up 
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Uns YOUN 
te jeje. lilt, 
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born old maid “I—I think I'll have to 
sit down a moment,” faltered Miss Ham 
ilton. The step was narrow, and when she 


sut down she was very close to Jimmy. 
You could probably have inserted a daily 
newspaper between them, but not a Sun 
day one. Jimmy did not notice the prox 
imity: Miss Hamilton did not appear to 
notice it 

“So Dm through with theatricals for 
ever,” breathed Jimmy, feeling that he 
was getting even with a wicked world 

“Now that vou have such a responsi 
ble position in the office, of course you | 
won't have much time for them,” re- | 


Why Architects Recommend Them |] |"! ii sia sisi coreven 


} continued Jimmy with unguarded bit- | 














‘* The Cup 
lhat Cheers”’ 


If you are tired, fatigued, 
out of sorts, or a trifle off color, 
























terness. Tears suddenly oozed from | a cup of Armour’ s Bouillon will 
' | ‘HE great modern hospital shown below | Special Note Miss Hamilton's mild brown eyes and | quickly brace youup and restore 
has a roof area of 71,000 square a. | pee splashed upon her cheeks. “a asked uncle your energy. | It stimulates 
y Af ; hi SS | te make you assistant treasurer, she | without reaction—and sets the 
\ ter carefu investigation, the architect spe- | quavered, not so irrelevantly after all. blood c ine th o} he 
| porating in plans the “You're promoted, you know. You'll es Coureag rong om 
full wording of The find the letter in the morning. 


Barrett Specification, “Promoted?” murmured Jimmy in ¢ 


by so doing he absolutely made sure of the \ Ne , 
. ; | dazed sort of way. “Why, so Iam. I Simple as ABC to make. 
r 


tollowing : Drop an Armour Bouillon Cube 





in order to avoid 


cified a Barrett Specification Roof because | - r ; ; seated | wales with mew tenes. 
i 
| 
















: Ss ee ; - oe |} remember now. And you asked you : 

First: That the specification afforded a fair basis for | any misunderstand uncle to promote me—you !” into a cup of hot water— that’s 
bidding by contractors, because it is scientifically and ac- | ing. “It's five hundred more salary. T wish | all. The delicious flavor of 
curately drawn. ne ee you could be happy in the office. T wish | beef (or chicken), vegetables 

: fs plat a a . _ oh, Jimmy sobbed Miss Hamilton. | eid anes ner io already ther 

\ Second: That the roof would be constructed of the form is desired how- And the next moment and seasoning 1s already there. 










| 
\ best materials in the best way. ever. the followi “Oh, Jimmy!’ repeated Miss Hamil- Grocers, Druggists und Buffets Everywhere 
N Third TT} } i 1] : ton, in a happy little gasp ly rmples guest 
N Third: That the roof would undoubtedly last twenty is sugg : ; . 5 a , 66 SAMPles OR TEQHES 
NY “] For Jimmy had taken her in his arms. | . 
\ “ars e€ without any maintenance expense ‘ ema ‘ 
N p> endagagg 4 rie oo tag» sepa ROOFING~— Sha Surprising? No one could have been | ARMOUR *«*o COMPANY 
N Fourth : hat the unit cost, that is, the cost per foot ea" Specifi more surprised than Miss Hamilton, save | CHICAGO 
I be 3 parret pe r . 
™ per year of service, would be less than that of any othet ee cl Jimmy himself; but he knew now that | 
\ ‘ a walle! , CaS Hae Be A he had loved her ever since the time he 
. t e ne ight seiect - ; : 
YF} i directed in printed rescued her umbrella from the feet of 
These are the reasons that have made Barrett Specifica- Specification, revised the milk peddler’s horse. The only rea 
tion Roofs more popular than anv other kind used on Sates 00. sabe, son he hadn't realized it before was be- | 
, cause she was : , ai ; if | 
permanent structures. sins ‘the wasnilels LUE he is a born old maid. But if 
: < ; you'll look about you in real life you'll 
Whenever an up-to-date architect or engineer can use a | specified and subject find it's generally the born old maid who 
Barrett Specific ation Roof, he does so. to the inspection r walks off with the husband, while the 









alluringly beautiful Cleopatra keeps on at 


quirement, P if : 
office work until—on about her fifty-fifth 


1 copy of the Barrett Specification will be sent free on request 





BARRETT M ANI FACTURING COMPANY pe birthday she’s saved enough to take a 
New York — Chicag {Philadephia Boston _ St. Louie | Kansas City Cleveland & year’s vacation and a trip to Europe. 
Cincinnati ea * "ittaburgh wattle Birr ha . . 
aun paiitienetr uta. C0, Lad. v.Sbenne BD ro A tag yy ene erage So they were married. And Saas | 





has never attempted private theatricals 
again, because the born old maid—I beg 
her pardon, IT mean Mrs. James Merton 

is wise and won't permit it. Of | 
course Jimmy thinks he is only stub- 
bornly keeping his vow. 

Not that Jimmy cares. Bless you, 
there’s no one happier than Jimmy! The 
oldest is a boy, and named after his dad 
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Reed Ils Fame 


By LAMBERT ST. CLAIR 














IME was when I would have de- 


clared that any resident: of Rich Ou ' 
——9,059- W ordag) ee OR Y 
‘ ; ¥ forms a pi t of the State Ouse ere, aie : 9 
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Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated cognizant of the fact that Ty Cobb played 
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9,069-word Business Book which tells how priceless Business ‘ P f . ] ~— Brees 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy ro essiona baseball lwo incidents, however, have 
business men may be made yours yours to boost your sal- caused me to change my mind. 


H D o wrofits. This 2e boo eal th ¥ 
ary, to increase your profit This free book deals wi ornets Soon after a Washington pitcher, Joe 


—How to manage a business 





ae by mail uM. meres big tone difference—ask any Bas Boehling of Richmond, had established 
How to buy at rock-bottom y veer te rite tor our 40 per cent saving offes 1 year’s record for consecutive victories 
<=ilew te collect mene American Professional Cornets mean to y i = wees ; - : : Th. ey ree term > 
= ow to shen otet leaks | $50 Cag Cornet for $30-other instruments I visited his home city During one W hat they read determines 
How to'trainand handle men. | || similar proportion and ualit afternoon I asked eight persons these} | what they are to be. 
ow to advertise a business Particular! ‘ ant to he ar from Bar aster two questions / . 
Blow todevine office methods 1 ache ey will learn something to ; “ ’ a? ™ : ‘ — 
Sending for this free book a apc ae ”e ~ - —— their advantage Where is Joe Boehling’s home? A wonde I ful little book has 
you in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you Easy terms if desired Where is the old Confederate capitol? been written about children’s 
é ‘ 


b de ser. Surely you will not deny yourself t vue . 
privilege, when it involves only the risk of apostal_a penny! {| LYON & HEALY, 29-46E. AdamsSt.,CHICAGO }| ‘The first seven persons, a depot em : , 
Simply say, ‘Send on your 9,059-word Book.’’ Send to eshte Ravsest Blass Meese | ployee, a barber, a street-car conductor, a reading. It contains the ad 


SYSTEM, Dept. 171-1011, Wabash and Madison, CHICAGO | 











bookkeeper, a soda-fountain clerk, a news vice of the greatest educators 
boy, and a drug clerk, answered the first | - 
question without hesitation, but confessed 








—counsel that is priceless. 











they could give me no information regard One mother W rites: “Tt is 
ing the second. The eighth man, a Con “ : : 
federate veteran, with one empty sleeve, the most helpful little book | 
directed me to the old capitol, but said he ever read.’’ 
never had heard of Boehling. “The city’s 
fillin’ up with strangers,” he explained. The free hook tells every- 
That knocked the props from under - 
Wy my first theory Now about Cobb. | 4 ’ . 
bier drifted into a northern Wisconsin town thing. Send for it. 
It is small, but located on a good rail eer a ~~ 
M ., road, and a daily paper is received there For your children’s sake « 
4V2 protect you and Also a baseball team is supported and coupon 


»ur wife and your children 


there are several hundred fans. 
from the necessity of using it. But when you 


Ihe book will be sent by mai 


do need it, may the same kind Providence A livery-stable employee asked me - 

Eee cat ice to, the ttle the fre fiend many questions, as he harnessed my tree—-no obligation whatever. Every 
etore he can rob yc of your household treas- : . } yy : 

ae eat ik Time al dadine week Gan kaaein hse and hitched it to a cart—all the reader of Collier’s who has chi nl 
stone cannot spare. Pyrene plants conhdence buggies being out. At last he ventured: entitied to one copy 


in your bosom when you are going away—-an 
assurance that you will not return to charred 
ruins, death, or a frightful dishgurement 


What might your name be?" 


“Ty Cobb.” T replied MERELY CLIP THIS COUPON 























Bs cum 4 oF ... e- the relies is wiser than folks think 
facie Coast Distributors : GORHAM ENGINEERING CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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The Handling of the Raw 
Milk used in the preparation of 


CONDENSED 


MILK | 


THE ORIGINAL 





is entirely by scientific methods. 
Immediately after being taken 
from the cows the milk is removed 
to the Milk House, entirely sepa- 
rated from barns or other build- 
ings, where it is promptly cooled. 
Every precaution is taken to in- 
sure an absolutely pure product. 


As a Food for Infants and General House- 
hold Purposes Eagle Brand Has No Equal. 
Send for ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,”’ 
‘Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,’”’ 
‘My Biography,’’ a book for babies. 
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BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 

New York | 


Est. 1857 

















$20.65 | 

72 Saved On Furniture! 
F | 

. | 

he styles | 


Sc, 
ME-PAC The Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
\COME-PACKT 1013 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio | 





Do You Like to Draw? P 


That's all we want to know 





Now, we will not vive any grand 
prize— a lot t tuff if 1 
Bot if ure anx 
, é wit 4 
ensf ‘ s n make 
money i 
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cartoons samy ate lesson plate 


The W l Evans x hool of Cartoon ng 
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| for losing her 
| when 
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Rosabel Paradise 


Concluded fr pag 
been the second lit ‘ she Wil 
met Beryl 

There was a 


It may have 
about that she 
by her followers 
them, about eight, who hunted togethe 
Rosabel halted, half confident halt 
frightened, nervously smiling 

“IT llo, Beryl,” said almost 
bly But Beryl 

“Well, I couldn't speak to the kid just 
‘cnuse she tried to emit suicide,” she de 
fended herself to her followers and per 
haps her conscience. And the followers 
though a shade doubtfully 
you couldn't!” 


surrounded 
clan of 


she inaudi 


chorused, 


“Naw, 
parse did not 
after Beryl and 
passed on, head in air. 
shaking, awkward little 
were gone by. Then they 
patter of her feet, suddenly, 
her erying aloud, ran 
boardwalk and fled underneath it. You 
could hide and ery under the boardwalk 
as you liked in those It’s 
over since, and you can't get 
But then there was plenty 
Rosabel to ery in. 


COUTSe 


move for 
her following had 
She stood still, a 
figure, till they 
heard the loud 
and heard 
as she 


as long days 
been done 
under 


of room for 


now, 


The Park is a prohibition place, which 
means that all the drug-store keepers 
have to be regular physicians, so that 
they can give you prescription for 
drinks which they then proceed to sell 
you. They can also give you prescrip 
tions for anything else you ask for, and 
they do. There is a great deal of com 
petition. So it was quite simple for 


Rosabel to get all the Jaudanum == she 


wanted, crawl back under the beard 
walk, and take it unmolested 
This time she succeeded 
They found her two days later, coiled 
up like one of our hurt animals Ou 
cats and dogs always went there to die 
poor beasts! and there were other rea 
sons Why men searched under the board 
walk often. They had to guess at whi 
| she did it, for there was ho note this 
time. I supposed Rosabel thought 
| rightly, that one explanation was enough 
HERE were no paroxysms of repent 


part this time either, 
We had done that once, 
and it's difficult to warm over emotions 
said = that—really—it 
but the poor child had done almost 
thing she could do, if it wasn't 
immortal soul. Of course, 


ance on our 
any flowers, 


sounded 
hard, 


you think of our attitude to the 
child while she was still slinking around 
with the soul inside her, able to be 
saved, there is a great deal to be said 
for people’s viewpoint. But for the first 
time in some years nobody's viewpoint 


worried Rosabel Paradise. 
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Ruskin 


and 


Price 


Mainte- 
nance 


1 
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price 
and risk attending their 
manufacture. Those things 


are, when justly estimated, 


LL WORKS of quality must 


bear a 


in proportion to the skill, time, 
invention and 


called dear 


the cheapest ; 
they are attended with much less profit to 


the artist than those which everybody calls 


| cheap. 





manship 


is 


Beautiful forms and compositions 
J are not made by chance, nor can they ever 


in any material be made at small expense. 
A competition for cheapness and not for excellence of work- 


the most frequent 


and certain cause 


of the 


rapid decline and entire destruction of arts and manufac- 


tures.” 


Ruskin. 


If he were alive and in business today, 
Ruskin would be a strong champion for the 


cause of “Price Maintenance.” 


Simply be- 


cause it is right—honest—and conducive to 


the best service for the greatest number. 


Price Maintenance means much to you and 


to me and is receiving the thought and sup- 


port of men as sincere and honest in their 


work as Ruskin was in his. 


to give it your attention. 


Sincerely, 


You can afford 


MOE Fh nageh. 


Advertising 


Manager 


Collier's Weekly 
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NABISCO. 


Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, 
adorn the simplest of “after- 
noons.”” Their goodness and 
attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty 
five-cent tins. 
ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COM PANY 
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The Food 


HE photograph above shows only part 

of this unique display, and is one of 

the many interesting phases of the pure 

food work to educate the citizens of 
Westfield. 


This free exhibit was centrally located in the 
business section in a ground floor store rented 
by and run under the auspices of the Board of 
Health but managed by a committee of the 
town’s progressive grocers. 


A complete food laboratory for analyzing 
products was put in charge of a competent food 
chemist who gave talks both afternoons and 
evenings to interested audiences, not alone West- 
field citizens but from surrounding towns and 
even distant points. 


During the months in which this Food Mu- 
seum was open to the public many lectures 
were given by prominent food authorities, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views or by simple tests 





TEAR OFF THE CORNER OF THIS PAGE 





BOARD OF HEALTH 10-11-1 
WESTFIELD, MASS 


Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or 
silver, for which send me “The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods 


Name 


Street 


Post Office 





My Grocer 


Address 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used ir 
my home 





Are you in sympathy with fight 
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Past 


atin 323 ’ 


Museum at Westfield 


made in the complete chemical laboratory in- 
stalled as part of this interesting educational 
exhibit. 


All approved “Westfield Pure’”’ 
beverages were grouped under separate classifi- 
cations as they appear in The Westfield Book 
of Pure Foods, and special sections were de- 


foods and 


voted to examples of adulterated, low-grade 
products or products having misleading or dis- 
honest labels, and were eagerly studied and 
carefully explained by the committee of grocers 
in charge. 


Charts showing relative food values, and ex- 
hibits illustrating the dangers of coal tar dyes, 
ethereal flavors, benzoate of soda, sulphur, alum, 
etc., were shown and explained in a way that 
was convincing to the food buyer. 


An educational exhibit along the lines of the 
Westfield Food Museum would do much toward 





educating the grocer and consumer in your town, 
and the trouble and expense of organizing a 
movement of this sort would be slight. 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods would 
guide you as to the foods and beverages that 
are pure, high-grade and healthful and through 
your own Board of Health, either of city or 
state, you could secure examples of foods that 
do not meet the Westfield Standards of Purity 
and Nutrition. 


The Westfield Book does not include all pure 
foods but it does include nearly all foods having 
national or district distribution and it will guide 
you safely in what you buy. 


Ten cents in stamps or silver, mailed with 
the attached coupon to the Board of Health of 
“The Pure Food Town,” will bring into your 
home the same protection that this splendid 
work has brought to the citizens of Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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pumaaaseerste Flere are shown some of the Westfield Pure Food Products 
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CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GREYS AT WATERLOO 


i ELLINGTON held this regiment of cavalry in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an overwhelming charge might turn 9} 
\ the tide of battle. The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to charge and the Scots Greys cavalry hurled themselves against the French 
like a thunderbolt. This charge ended forever the career of Napoleon and his dream of universal empire vanished away with the smoke of his artillery. 
The celebrated picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, the original of which was purchased by Queen Victoria, and is now owned by King George of 
England, illustrates but one event of all the thousands which make up the history of every nation, empire, principality or power in the world famed publication, 
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COLLIER’S READERS are offered an exceptional opportunity to place this magnificent History in their homes. Hundreds 
have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers liv- 
ing in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We are closing out the remaining sets 
i of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. We offer these sets to Collier’s Readers 



























i We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name an address 
| plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and te print our price 
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broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 
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IDPATH takes you back to 











the dawn of history, long IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to | 
before the pyramids of Egypt were built ; down through the wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian | 
mantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s ever equalled. Ile pictures the great torical events as thoug! 
nificence ; of Babylonia’ altl | luxu of Grecian and Roman the e happer before it] m t 
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The new sun in the tobacco world. 


Just a year ago Stag was first put on the market, and it proved 
an instant Sensation. 





For years, smokers had been waiting and longing for the tobacco 


of PERFECT FLAVOR. 


Stag took the wonderful Burley leaf, found new 





perfections in it, and gave the world a tobacco whose 


fragrance and flavor 


touched new heights. 


It seemed impossible 
that any tobacco could 
go turther. But Stag has 
gone further. 

All smokers have 
knownthat the taste tires 
of any one tobacco after 
a while. ‘The ‘*bloom’”’ 
wears off. There’s a 
craving for a xew smoke. 


The past year has 


shown this is NOT TRUE OF STAG. 
The enthusiasm you feel with your first pipeful, 
GROWS every day, every week, every month. 
Thousands of smokers have testified to the fact. 
This is why a Stag Smoker smiles when you 
talk to him about other tobaccos. . Or he replies, 
in the words of the im- 





mortal Kipling: 





CONVENIENT 
“When you’ve heard old Stag ? 
eal’ PACKAGES 


Then you don’t heed nothin’ 





else. *’ 
This is the ONE 
GREATEST QUALI- 


TY ever possessed by 


The Pound Humidor 
The 10 Cent Tin 


The Handy Half-Size 
5 Cent Tin 








any tobacco. 





EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD 
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